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+) lately been avoided, but whether with due reason, | ing being raised above—are very curious. There 
The D wily eT. or from the prejudices of those to whom archi-|is a a reredos. Drawings of this class 
| tects are subservient, this is hardly the place for| should be always accompanied by a section, 
us to examine. The present work has a coved, or sketches, showing the exact extent of the 
ceiling, groining in with the arches over the; Testorations, executed and proposed. Mr. 
SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1855. heads of the windows, with a narrow plafond Christian’s “ View of the Collegiate Church at 
for the centre. The chapel is decorated with; Wolverhampton” (1214), shows the restored 
Daa ; - | numerous emblematic figures; but is not free , clerestory and south aisle of nave, and his pro- 
wn EAVING the “difficulty between | from the fault of such attempts, in regard to posal for the rebuilding of the chancel. The 
4} the Royal Academy, the archi-! excess of the positives in the colouring,—recent ' building is worthy of attention as an example of 
tect-members of that body, and | arguments for which style of treatment we may ,its style,—late Perpendicular. Mr. Hakewill’s 
the general architectural “‘in-' perhaps trace to restricted study of examples, Work is (1262), the “Interior of Nicholas 
— terest,” to be adjusted aS Oppox- belonging to the infantine, or savage period of, Church, Great Yarmouth,” where polychromatic 
tunity may admit, we proceed to notice such of | chromatic art. Mr. J. F. Wadmore’s view embellishment has been used to a considerable 
the drawings as may still deserve attention, in _and sketches of his church at Sutton-Coldfield, extent in the ceiling. The exceeding depth of 
the room once the “ Architectural.” _ | Warwickshire (1208), should be referred to in, blue colour in such situations, would hardly 
In interior decoration there are some evi- our encomiums upon those who take the trouble ever be imitated in modern works ; — esthetic 
dences of the advance which is being made. The _to supply us with proper means of judging of objections would surely prevail against it. 
“Design for a Ceiling,” (1217), C. Kuckuck, their works. To the drawings of others, we | Mr. E. Falkener’s views of portions of the 
we are glad to quote as an example of this. ' may mention, that plans are more frequently , houses of Pompeii are artist-like and scholarly 
It contains some excellent ornament, and is for ' attached than formerly ; and if all the advan-,as ever. The series which this gentleman has 
the most part free from defects in principle, tages of public exhibitions are to be gained, the now produced, must be considered as forming a 
perm aay ster hon “ee 8 The yee os same simple but useful system must be con- ay Soo s ere to our ta of 
ments supply seve erent designs, and the tinued. the domestic life of the ancients. The drawings 
drawing deserves praise. We might say much ; We have heretofore looked at the tendency , also give curious information, as to details of 
the same of the design for the boudoir ceiling, towards originality of treatment in modern architecture little known in works of Roman 
Harewood House, Yorkshire(1263), by R. Beavis, Gothic architecture, seen in designs for date. One drawing (1230) represents one of 
to be executed by Trollope and Sons; though the « Congregational ” and other Dissenters’ the shops of Pompeii (which invariably consisted 
we must take exception to the use of the fan- churches. The same hopeful tendency con-, of two stories), with a dwelling above. There 
shaped fillings of semicircular spaces, so much tinues; modified, however, by the use, in cer-, 18 more external decoration in the latter than 
loved of the Adam school of arehitects.——“The tain eases, of ill-proportioned and tasteless might have been expected. The view of the 
Staircase Saloon at the Earl of Harrington’s details. It is necessary to have studied, and to Lararium of the peristyle, in the house of the 
new Mansion, Queen’s Palace Gardens, Ken- know what exists in, ancient models: but, few Faun (1244), is one of the drawings illustrating 
sington” (1183), is far better in the arrangement there are who use them aright. Mr. J. James, in @ remark just made,—the Doric columns being 
of the plan than in the decorative features, his Congregational Churches at Halifax (1178), Without bases, and generally agreeing rather 
where it seems to us that the architect cannot and Barnsley (1228), is not free from both the With the description of Vitruvius than with 
have had fair play. “The Principal Stair-' merits and demerits referred to. In the former, statements by writers who should have known 
case, Falconhurst Lodge, Kent, erected for the the plan and perspective view do not seem, better, who appear to have confounded the 
Hon. J. C. Talbot” (1245), is a plain Eliza- explanatory of each other. “The New Con-| Roman with the late Italian Doric. The third 
bethan interior, by Mr. D. Brandon. Messrs. ' gregational Church, Queen-square, Brighton” , drawing (1267), is the Sacrarium in the house 
Banks and Barry ’s “ Claudet’s : Photographic (1280), by J. James and R. Brown, is better— of the Questor. 
Gallery” (1209) is worth looking at for the though the window of flowing traeery, for such | Amongst the views of old buildings generally 
pleasing, though simple, arrangement of the 4 building, may be deemed by some too elabo- ; Mr. A. E. Everett’s " Queen Elizabeth’s Rooin 
light im the ceiling. Such forms for top lights “rate. The drawing is catalogued as by 'T. James. at Coombe Abbey,” is well, though sketchily 
are an introduction of late years,—having their Such drawings, however, help to show that | coloured, and the drawing is accurate im per- 
own advantages in effect as compared with the some novelty of character is being worked out,— spective and truthful in details. Such merits, 
old lantern light. ‘through the necessity of new forms of com-, though of the slightest comparative moment in 
We see less than might have been expected, of bination of the church with the school-room. an exhibition of architects’ designs, should be 
the recent designs for cemetery chapels. Mr.R.H.| On the other hand, it is the fear of challeng- , singled out here,—where, annually, so much 
Potter has a design for the entrance of such a ing objections from persons who have very little valuable wal!-space is filled by productions of 
building,—a well-grouped low tower with spire ‘real love of at, which makes our architects | school-boy character. What makes the matter 
—with boldly projecting buttresses, and archway ecclesiastical take up such forms as could never | Worse is, that dabblers in architectural drawing 
under (1196). Messrs. Barnett and Birch have been designed by them, simply because | generally select buildings that are most 
show what they have done at Finchley, for the these have somewhere or other a precedent. | elaborate in detail. A high standard of skill in 
parishes of St. Pancras, and St. Mary Islington Mr. S. S. Teulon, so ready when his pencil can | delineation has usually been required from the 
(1204 and 1220); and for St. Marylebone have play, would never have chosen the gabled , competitors for the Academy medals 2 why, 
(1224), in the same neighbourhood; and ; tower,—supporting a tabernacle and spirelet on then, should a different practice prevail in the 
Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt exhibit theirchapels the back of the roof, as in the “Chapel to St. | Exhibition—as to works, where a little show of 
at Bilston, Staffordshire (1266). | Andrew, Watford” (1215)—had something of , colour, or elaboration without accuracy, are 
We have said nothing of ordinary ecclesiastical the sort not been done before. , allowed to stand before the public eye, neces- 
architecture ; and, indeed, of late years, there! Mr. E. W. Pugin contributes “An Elevation , Sarily in most eases beside those which, though 
has been less and less (as to design, at all’ of St. Michael’s and All Angels’ Abbey Church, | correetly drawn, have been produced with pecu- 
events), for illustration. We should, however,' now erecting at Belmont, near Hereford, for, liar limitations as regards the objects repre- 
notice the “Interior of Doncaster Church, as J’, R. Wegg Prosser, Esq.” (1227). The heavi-, sented? Misconception, both as to delineation 
now being rebuilt” (1189), by Mr.G.G.Scott,— ' ness of effect in the tabernacle niches, or lucarne ,22d as to what constitutes architectural cha- 
a large outline drawing, showing architecture of lights, at the springing of the spire, would  Tacter, must result. At the top of the room we 
the Decorated style, with a lofty nave, covered perhaps not be so striking in a perspective view. | detected an outline drawing of “St. Peter’s at 
by an open-timbered roof with curved braces, | The same architect shows (1182), “A rough Rome” (1258), by Mr. F. Oliver, which, with- 
and tracery-work filling in the spandrils. ‘Sketch of the Interior of a Chantry Chapel} out the aid of the telescope—useful at the 
Mr. R. W. Billings adopts the Norman style in about to be erected at St. Mary’s Church, | Academy—appeared to be both minute and 
the Garrison Church of Edinburgh Castle, about Greenwich, for Stuart Kuill, Esq.” (careful in its workmanship. That any such 
to be erected from his designs. The view (1192)| The principal views of churches now, or, drawing should have been “ pitchforked ” where 
shows part of the interior. The chancel arch Jately, undergoing “ restoration ”—a process | We descried this one, whilst some of the worst 
springs from moulded corbels of great projection, which, as not always productive of very satis- views of existing buildings that we ever had 
and similar corbels support the braces of the factory results, has lately called forth a protest | the ill-fortune to be offended with, are “on the 
roof, The timbers are hatched at the angles in from the Society of Antiquaries—are contributed | line ;” and oil pictures, not even of buildings 
the character of the style———The “Interior of by Mr. E. Christian and Mr. J. H. Hakewill, | (unless we except the wretched representation 
a Church” (1269), by Messrs. Brown .and ‘The former gentleman has (1242) an “ Interior | of St. Mark’s, at Venice), usurp the place of 
Blackall, has the end arranged with two large ' yiew of the choir, Carlisle Cathedral, showing architectural designs,—can only arise from that 
and two narrow arches—filled in with a screen the restoration of the ancient wood ceiling,” &c.|sort of Balaklava of notions amongst Acade- 
of woodwork, supporting the organ,—the pulpit, ' and with stained glass in the east window, from | micians and hanging committees, which packs 
with steps on each side, being at the same end’ a sketch by Mr. Wailes. The large brackets the right things in the wrong places—the 
of the church.——Mr. Colling’s “Interior of having all the appearance of the braces and}square peg into the round hole. We would not 
the Chapel at Hooton Hall, Cheshire ” (1198) ' spandrils under a tie-beam—-but which here are | have views of old buildings excluded, and such 
is noticeable for its use of a style which has ' used merely to hang the corene from, the ceil- | drawings as those by Mr. Aitchison it is a 
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pleasure to examine,—but the originative rege fea the play of hemes = sear ee 
tectural talent of the country requires t0 much advantage in the result. (520) “ English 
cared for in chief. ] ‘th | Gamekeeper,” comprises a conscientious study 

So far as we can now concern ourselves Wil’) of oointers and game, touched in with that 
works not of the class just referred to, we must | (1.1, decided execution by which Mr. R. 
say that the oil painters’ delincative talent in| 4 1<dell is recognised: the dogs are exceedingly 
architecture, the present exhibition shows to be 'jifelike. In the companion (468), he pictures 
itself questionable. with similar truth a “Scotch Gamekeeper,” 

We should not conclude our remarks without substituting indigenous dogs and still life. 
noticing that an effort has been made to im- | (526) “Hark! hark! the Lark at Heaven’s 


prove the ventilation of the rooms, by Megs eee a es aay Heraaking” 
openings in the ceiling. Whether the clouds of | AC Ag ge gig at (988) * Cohen. 
dust, which this year encircle the visitors more | ane tx Calon” CA ee gy APRS mag, 
than ever, have any connection with the diffi- intention, and imperfectly nssiniiies thin great 
culty which appears to be still found in venti- discoverer. (378) “ The Portune-teller,” of 
lating rooms, or whether they are the necessary ' Mr. J. Sant, suggests Reynolds in its juicy ex- 
result of the narrow space to which the Aca- ecution and masterly freedom. (638) “ Eda,” 
demy is restricted (and will be till the settle- still more so. (396) “ Bacchante and young 
ment of the National Gallery question) —we are oe soars rs caer so 
unable just now to decide. The system adopted pees st wos i (ar 0) “ Wood Nymy hs. rn h 
'so small, is preferable. (111) “ll Penseroso,” 
by the same, is disagreeably cold and slaty. 
= Mr. H. W. Phillips oe a rey eres 4 a 
; yy IV RY + |mother contemplating suicide and child-murder 
Ta ROYAL ACADEMY: EXBEBITION. (409) : “ The ode nae” appeals in extenu- 
We resume our remarks on the general col-| ation of her crime in this darkest scene of a 
lection, with unqualified praise of (269) ** A | dark story. (432) “ Harol¢ ye instead of the 
North Sea-breeze on the Dutch Coast—Scheve- | Saxon king, renowned for bravery and simple 
ling Fisherman hauling the ‘ Pinck’ out of the majesty,— 
Surf ;” wherein the illusion is so perfect, that 


you are prompted to seek your handkerchief to). : : 
wipe the salt spray from your eyes. Mr. E. W. ‘with such a splendid train, as only Mr. 





is Mr. Watson’s of Halifax, and cert>inly ap- 
pears to give plenty of air. 





** Now reigns here, a very very peacock,” 





true effect. (682) “A Vessel under Conduct 
of an Angel, coming over the Waves with 
Spirits to Purgatory,” W. F. Woodington, is 
sufficiently unearthly to commend itself to 
those who feel the unreal,—with clever pas- 
sages to repay the observation of those who do 
not. (683) Summer-hill,—time of Charles I1.”— 
T. D. Wingfield, is a pleasant costume picture, 
but devoid of narrative. Amongst those few 
who combine the author with the pees, Mr. 
A. Rankley may be classed; his ( 141) “Old 
Schoolfellows ” relates in the simplest age 
a biography : who can doubt that the sufferi 
brother, “born for adversity,” has stra; sled 
long and hard, endeavouring to turn to the best 
account a college education, dearly bought, but 
how slightly valued by those who would buy 
again; that his generous friend has just dis- 
covered him, prostrated by sickness, and promptly 
succours at the right time and in the right way ? 
We read further that he is not the sole victim 
of “hopes deferred :” he has a wife of course, 
and “encumbrances ”’ are hinted at by the rattle 
introduced. The lesson the picture inculcates 
is so salutary, and has so much purpose seldom 
inheld, that it deserves special commendation. 
In turning over the catalogue, there are 
many calls for notes of admiration. (29) 
« Anxiety,” R.Carrick. (63) ‘The See-saw,” 
H. Le Jeune (so delightful that we regret his 
unusual absence in the more ambitious _——- 
(90) “An Armenian Lady, Cairo,” J. F. 
ewis (amarvel of finish and delicacy). (121) 
“Fitting Shadows,” H. Jutsum. (162) “The 
Coast, at Fairlight,” J, Thorpe. (228) “In 





Cooke, A. must have been a’ very close ob- | Lance could have given him: the fruit, flowers, 
~ > ah . - ° 
server, to render so faithfully the motive water | and accessories are as autograpbic as usual. 


| 


anal aa + ae ( imabue has pro-| 
in this exquisite picture. (287) “ Evening, | A event from the career of Cimabue | 
’. Danby, / > of ‘vided Mr. Leighton with an opportunity of dis- | 
E Daa, A neo he cuioeny coeds ett yo ct aol saat ts 
their frequency: in this, as in (46) “ A Part | practioes of a gwd <a will mee 
of Pleasure, on the Lake of Wallensiadt, in | the student, an a; ow tar "f an ar aes) 
Switzerland;” (563) “Dead Calm—Sunset at the imitating , its 1 ene a oeaeoe. Ae 59) 
gio enh Din agua gin. Cima ea Maden cue! 
i Raat = Cae sr , te hg Hs Front of the Madonna, and crowned with laurels, 
our,” might, with credit, have claimed his | styp himself, with hi 1 Giotto . 
parentage too. Mr. P. F. Poole possesses the | Walks Cimabue himse ij “L aa du CG, rh 
ability of transferring sunshine to canvass, and behind it, Arnolfo , smpo, fal odes F 
exults in bathing his Decameron in a golden — ale yore a oe The 
nde The Svat Dy ote Daca of stems fetcon te 
beautiful Lake, in the Ladies’ Valle ,.” breathes | Pletely identifies its author with the Venetians : 
such an air of languid luxurious indolence, irre- | 4Vailing himself of extant examples, and Tebee, 
sistibly charming, that you must throw yourself | “ating that which constitutes their ae pt 
at length upon the emerald turf, there’s no help| he adapts their arrangement of colours, an 
for it, and listen to syren strains to which the | enhances brilliancy by the silvery hue of 
gnats are buzzing asymphony. With Brittany, | 8TeYS and half tones, so remarkable in the 
as with Ireland, are associated the earliest suc- raster ee - Safeway gad 
cesses of Mr. F. Goodall, A. The artist, more ‘ , . ii r 
at home in depicting the peasantry in natural | temporaries with ee eter a 
domestic phases, falls shortin®(402) “The Arrest net bt ditsipeslie tee: Studyof realities will 
of a Royalist, 1793,” of elucidating history. i ‘ : \ 
The principal figure has little indication of his | OV€rcome some apparent weaknesses, lessen adhe- 
being a political offender, either in lineament or |Tence to precedent, and r ‘hoo the promise of this 
situation; and although expression and action | VeTY favourable début. Too close an adherence 
have been carefully studied in others, there is | t© an individual style is decidedly reprehensible : 
an absence of the life and bustle inseparable bes asuapntzapebie bennetiaitente of al eaties 
from so exciting rent rhi i int- w SuOnADLE F 
ing hardly ane TRL, RA, pees ms at imitation, and contented themselves by de- 
Cooper, A. affectionately testify each to the | Picting, with as much integrity as possible, only 
other’sexcellence: sideby side they cons icuously what they really see and know of her, man- 
shine, asin (422) “Cattle onthe Banks of aRiver.” | Rerism would become extinct in universal 
Not but what they can independently assert truth. This theory is the ring that proves true 
their respective greatness—the former in (154) metal, and however imperfectly expressed at 
“ A Devonshire Mill ;” (219) “Trees, on the | first, will and does force itself upon the 
Banks of the River Taw, North Devon ;”| Perception of those who Fosogaer art's 
(356) and “'The River Awe, Argyleshire ;” while D Re les and purposes. (594) “ Rome, 
Mr. Cooper's (75) « Cooling the Hoof ;” (172) | D. oer ia. ome en to ra. operates 
Pie Ne hry ig yo sap | con: ey eneructee bra Mae 
ers;" (525) “A Way over the Fells; | CUY: 
and (565) “ Haymaking ay are eloquent to the mass of architectural monuments, en- 
sentences in his behalf. Mr. J.C. Horsley has see them in melancholy shadow,—a shroud 
exerted himself to some purpose. (476) “A | for departing glory :— 
Scene from Don Quixote,” where the officious ‘* Rome, thou art no more as thou hast been; ” 
zeal of the curate, barber, and the erratic hero’s | but still rich in thy dower of “sunset glow,” 
old housekeeper, are condemning his library to remaining to the last, when but a lurid funereal 
nav ion on the plea that the books on} memento. Great skill, the fruit of lo supe. 
, ment sraniay had. set the Don beside himself, ‘rience, has er .vled the sliok ba pecoaeelih what 
and executing their verdict whilst he is dozing | few would be justified in attempting. (640) 
off the effects of his first adventure, abounds |“ Griselda expelled from the ft of the 
Ww first-rate‘ qualities, (497) “ Rivalry,” Mr. | Marquis,” W. Gale, has merits of high class, 
. C. Thomas, is original in 9 certain severity of being well composed, and exhibiting general 
ane pn nn ee: *, bat i oe can care in performance throughout. (666) “ John 
sfae r with omy . eas 4 6s 
(506) “The Apotheoaty,” Mr.d.\Grant,elaborates | Go eg ens itt Geinling Gibbon, 











, ¥. S. Cary, deserves attention for its power and 


Betchworth Park,” W. F. Witherington, R.A. 
(240) “The Bird-Keeper,” and other tran- 
scripts as sweet and as true; R. Redgrave, 
R.A. (239) “The Broken Window — Who 


‘threw the Stone?’ W. H. Knight. (267), 


“The Wedding Morning,” J. H. S. Mann. 
(286) “On Wimbledon Common,” A. W. 
Williams. (304) ‘Primula and Rhododend- 
ron,” Miss Mutrie. (309) “A Hearty Wel- 
come,” G. B. O'Neill. (319) “The Temple of 
Basse or Phigaleia, in Arcadia,” E. Lear. (337) 
* Ruins of the Castellum of the Julian Aque- 
duct, Rome,” W. Linton. (357) “Scottish 
Presbyterians, in a Country Parish Church— 
the Sermon,” J. Stirling. (437) “ Interior of 
an Irish Cabin,” J. J. Hill. (686) “Trout 
Stream in Wales,” J. Dearle ; with others that 
have an equal right to consideration. Neither 
must Mr. F. Marshall’s (1335) “ Reduced to 
Servitude ;” (1346) “The Anxious Moment,” 
J. Danby; (1401 “ Lalla Rookh,” F. Wyburd ; 
or (1405), “ The London Gazette, 1854,” J. B. 
Barwell, be lost sight of in the darkness of the 
Octagon Room. 

In the portrait department, Sir John Watson 
Gordon, Messrs. Grant, Knight, Pickersgill, and 
Boxall, all members of the Academy, still lead 
the van, if Messrs. Sant, Desanges, Richmond, 
Dicksee, Middleton, and one or two others, 
tread very closely on their heels. 





THE NEW METROPOLITAN BUILD- 
INGS BILL. 

Tue select committee of the House of Com- 
mons, named in our last, have met two or three 
times. So fely have the objections we named 
been felt, and the opinion we acted on (that it 
was quite useless to discuss its minor details), 
justified, that we believe the Bill as origi y 
drawn, never came before the committee at all. 
An amended Bill, remedying many of the objec- 
tions we had pointed out, was printed for the 
committee, and this it is that the committee 
have been working upon. The us 
exemptions alluded to have been modified; the 
complicated mode of ascertaining the required 
thickness of wall has been changed ; and various 
other steps have been taken towards improving 
the measure. The regulations for determining the 
thickness of walls have been taken out of the 
body of the Bill, and made to form a schedule. 
What shape the rules will take cannot yet be 
known. Amongst other determinations arrived 
at is, that the election of district surveyors shall 
remain in the hands of the justices. The 
required distance of a wooden story-post from 
the centre of party-wall has been changed 
from 11 inches to 6} inches; the thickness 
for chimney-backs has been lessened ; and the 
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regulations as to chimneys modified. Mr. Braid- 
woed, Mr. Gwilt, and Mr. Tite have given 
evidence, and the committee have fixed to meet 
again on Tuesday next, to proceed with the 


It is to be hoped that the committee will alter 
the clauses referri 


provisions of the Bill to the police magistrates. | egy 
As they now stand, irrespective of the tribunal, | undertaking, we regret to say, seem to. be 
they would be altogether inoperative in just those 


THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. | view to indacing poblic ceasidenntion of the matter. A 
: RCS aa committee, of which Mr. Tite was elected chairman, 

Rare ak tA PTT —— pe “mat me appointed by the Institute, presented a memorial to 

Tuesday last, the emperor being nee and a| ‘¢ Improvement, Committee of the City of London 
> Ss > 


2 , (with whom they subsequently had a conference), at 
ceremony being performed somewhat after the} \,. , ‘ 
manietie.ef dad of 1052..im Hyde-park. The: which the chairman, Mr. T. H. Hall, stated that they 





the enforcement of on | emangronnsi were, of course, very far from some adequate compensation. 
plete,—and, indeed, the prospects of the 


could not afford to give up so valuable a site without 
A memorial from the 


| Institute to her Majesty’s Government, ‘requesting 


; © im’ their aid,’ was kindly forwarded by our president to 
some measure imperilled by the alterations, the Prinie Minister; at whose recommendation ap- 


cases where the necessity of applying them would | made from time to time in the plans, of the. plication'was made to Sir W. Molesworth, the Chief 


the oftenest occur, namely, where the builder 


| buildings, and the absence generally of the, Commissioner of Public Works, by a deputation, who 


was of bad character and devoid of means,—! |jmitation. of effort. necessary to success im any , subsequently waited on Lord Palmerston, then Home 


the exceptional cases. The Bil provides, that | such case. Of the heterogeneous group of build- Secretary. 


By his lordship’s request, Mr. Tite for- 


the builder, alone, if the justice’s order be not | ings,—the Palais de l' Industrie, the sé Annex ’”’ (a warded to him a full statement of the whole case, 


complied with, shall incur a,penalty of 20/. a 
day during such non-compliance ; and in addition | 
thereto, “the district. surveyor may, if he think | Champs. Elysées, joining these two, with its 
| central spaee, formerly the Panorama, an extra 
shed in course of construction, and the separate | 


fit,” proceed to do what may be necessary, and 
then recover the outlay from the said builder. 


| 


| shed 4,000 feet long, by the Seine, for machinery 
materials, and produce), the gallery across the 


with a plan; anda copy was also sent, to Sir William 
Molesworth, Lord Palmerston promised to use his 
best endeavours fo interest the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Lords of the Treasury in the matter. 
The cominittee suggested that the duty of 4d. per ton 
on toal, granted to the City by ancient charters 


3 


“‘ May, if he thinks fit,” means, according to) building for the Fine Arts department at the (which duty, it i said, may be abolished in 1862), 


the reading given of certain parts of the present west end of the “ Annex,” the latter is the only. should be continued’ for one year beydnd that term, 


Act, “ must, whether he is willing or not,” 
and. then he would have to find his remedy | exhibition. 


portion where the works are really arranged for, by which means tle cost of the land could be repaid 
There, indeed, the display of works. to the City. The committee of the Institute, however, 


against a man of straw. The owner should, as | of art is of great extent, and in value and im- subsequently received, with great regret, a com- 
In the resent Act, incur the same liability aS | terest altogether unprecedented. 


the builder. 


public at large, we must urge again, as we have | ar 
often before, the formation of a “ Court of! 


munication fram Lord Palmerston, stating that the 


. The Sevres china, and other national produc-. Goverument declined to entertain the suggestion, or 
For the sake of builders, surveyors, and the | tions, for which the Panorama is appropriated, to give avy assistance towards this most desirable 


Metropolitan Buildings,” presided over by an adjacent are merely in progress. The machiner ae WT i es 
architect, with a legal clerk or assistant, to give | department is in great confusion... The. British authorities, when they repeated their former opinions, 


effect by summary decisions, except, in specified ex 
cases where a jury might be considered neces-) their productions, except where the building, 


sary, to the provisions and requirements of the remained in a state: unfitted for their reception. | 
Act. We would seriously commend this pro-| 


position to the consideration of the Parlia- 
mentary committee, 


The Institute of British Architects have ture, contributed 
appointed a committee with reference to the France and foreign countries. 


Bil, with authority to take such steps as may 


| 


e not yet open to inspection; and elaborate object. : ; bh b 
arrangements for refreshment in the galleries’ Sympathy or interest whatever in the subject. The 


ibitors, however, appear to have arranged all 


The communication, indeed, showed. neo 
committee had again an interview with the City 


and requested further delay until the meeting of Par- 
liament. ‘This was granted; and as soon as Parlia- 
ment assembled, questions relating to the subject were 
_ asked by the late governor of the Bank, and Mr. La- 


The collection of works of art COMpFIS€S bonchere; and the committee still hope that, not- 
5,028 works, in the several classes of painting, withstanding the indifference of the Government, this 
| sculpture, ev lithography, and architec-| opportunity for carrying outa great pablic improve- 

y 2,004 living artists, of; ment, ornamental to the metropolis and advantageous 
The greatest. to the citizens, may still be secured. 
number of artists, and of works, are French, | 


In conformity with the report of Mr. G. G. Seott, 


seem to be expedient to oppose any objection-' the numbers being, besides those in the other, made to her Majesty’s Chief Commissioner of Works 
classes,—in painting, artists, 690, and works, 'aud Public Buildings, a certain sum of the public 
|1832;—and in architecture,—artists, 69, and, money has been voted for the purpose of preserving 
|works, 156. From Great Britain - there dre , the royal monuments in Westminster Abbey. No 


able provisions; and the Builders’ Society have 
appointed a committee, with the same object in 
view. 








PICTURES PURCHASED BY THE ART- 
UNION OF LONDON. 


THe following are some of the works already architecture, our country has 51 artists and 
We also remark separate headings | 


selected by prizeholders in the Art-Union of Lon- 
don :— 


From the ig Academy.—The Silence of pure Inno- 
cence, &c. T. Brooks, 250/.; In Betchworth Park, W. F. 
Witherington, R.A. 100/.; Summerhill, J. D. Wingfield, 
100/.; from Vicar of Wakefield, J. Absolon, 70/.; The 
Truant, J. Smith, 70/.; The Frith of Forth, J. Wilson, 
jan. 601. ; San Giulio, G. Stanfield, 52/. 10s.; Haymaking, 
G. EB. Hicks, 42/.; Near Ceuta,jW. Welby, 35/.; Robin- 
son Crusoe, J. D. Watson, 30/.; The Mountain Rambles, 
J. Thompson, 25/.; A Misty Morning — Connemara, W. 

er, 251. ; Sunday in the Highlands, J. A. Houston, 
212. ; The Shades o Evening, A. Gilbert, 20/.; Uncertain 
about the Weather, H. P. Parker, 20/. 

From the British Institution —Waiting for the Laird, 
G. W. Harlor, 75/.; L’Innamorato, H. O’ Niel, 522. 10s. ; 
The Village Carrier, G. Chester, 52/. 10s.; A Woodland 
Scene, H. Jutsum, 501.; The Simplon, G. Stansfield, 502. ; 
Highland Scene, H. Jutsum, 40/.; Brockham, Surrey, 
J. Stark, 35/.; Fruit, Miss Stannard, 31/. 10s.; On the 


Hills, J. D. Wingfield, 25/.; The First of September, | 


H. Hall, 20/. 

From the Society of British Artists—Dante begging 

his Bread, F. Y. Hurlstone, 100/.; Family at Sara- 
ginesco, R. Buckner, 80/.; Market Morning, J. Tennant, 
70l.; Pevensey Castle, C. Davidson, 63/.; On_ the 
Yorkshire Coast, G. Cole, 60/.; Windsor Castle, G. Cole, 
601.; Golden Morning, North Wales, H. J. Bod- 
dington, 60/.; Road over a Heath, J. Tennant, 50/.; 
Sheep and Figures, G. Cole, 50/.; Kilman, P. C. Auld, 
60l.; Exultation, T. Clater, 35/.; Lane Scene, G. Cole, 
261. 5s.; Near Glassriff, G@. Shalders, 25/. ; Salmon Fishing, 
A. F. Rolfe, 25/.; Richmond Hill, A. F. Rolfe, 25/.; St. 
Peter, G. P. Green, 21/. ; Fishing Lugger, A. Webb, 207. 

From the National Institution.—Autumn in the Highlands, 
8. Perey, 150/.; Evening, Lights and Shadows, H. B. 
Willis, 1002. ; Scene in Surrey, A. F. Rolfe, 50/.; Kilchurn 
Castle, J. Danby, 50l.; A Walk by the Conway, F. W. 
Hulme, 50:.; Village Musicians, J. W. Haynes, 50l.; 
Margate Old Pier, H.P. Parker, 351.; Rest by the Way, 
Bell Smith, 352. ; Close of a Sultry Day, E. Williams, 35/. ; 
Contentment, H. P. Parker, 31/. 10s.; Ferreting Rabbits, 
H. P. Parker, 311. 10s.; Nant Mill, J. Steeple, 25/. ; 
Summer Flowers, H. Barraud, 25/.; Lane Scene with 

Gipsies, J. E. Meadows, 25/. ; Cader Idris, W. Williams, 
25l1.; The Fortune-teller, D. Passmore, 25/.; A Foot- 
bridge, F. W. Hulme, 20/.; A Weedy Part of the Thames, 
BE. Boddington, jun. 202. 

From the Water-Colour Society.—Tintagel Castle, 8. P. 
Jackson, 601. ; Sidmouth (South Devon), John Callow, 311. ; 
Dinas, H. Gastineau, 21/.; Clearing away a Wreck, F 
Nash, 21/.; Vraiking Time, J. P. Naftel, 20/7. 

From the New Water-Colour Society.—The Trysting Time, 
J.H. Mole, 35/.; On the Wharfe, Bolton px beng J. W. 
Whymper, 30/, ; Tae Gleaner, A. Bouvier, 211. 





New Cuurcn at Norwoop.—The foundation- 
stone of Holy Trinity Church, Tulse-hill, Norwood, 
was laid on Thursday before last, by Sir C. D. Cros- 


| where we find 49 artists and 143 works. 


126 works. 


| in painting, 99 artists, and 231 works, besides | 


|what are under the head of water-colours, | ‘ ! 
: a decay, and that records of the monuments in their 


restoration has been attempted ; but it is understood 
that measures will be taken to arrest their further 


present state will be kept by means of drawings and 
models. 
The attention of the Institute having been called to 


| for engraving on wood, and chromo-lithography, | an omission in the Public Statue Bill, application was 


‘which do not appear in the Freneh list. 


The | made, through our president, to Earl Granville (who 


United States of America have nine artists and | had charge of the -Bill in the Upper House), and a 
36 works in painting, but none in architecture. | clause was inserted, on the suggestion of the Institute, 
From Prussia, in painting there are 78 artists | giving power to the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
and 154 works; whilst in architecture, mar-; Works and Public Buildings, should they think fit, to 
vellous to state, there is but one architect, take charge of such statucs as the owners might be 
and he exhibits but one work. Exactly the | willing to make over to them for that purpose. A 


same numerical 


even the architects.of Bavaria; the painters in| Vith the application. 2g d 
Ee from 3] | Paratively speaking few public statues which relieve 


that State, however, having 65 wor 
artists. 


five works. From Belgium, 108 painters send 
206 works, and one architect sends two works; 
and from the Netherlands, 57 artists send 95 
| works in painting, besides three artists who send 
ifour works in water-colours,—the architects 
| being three in number, and sending four works. 
The contributions of Italy seem most insignifi- 
‘eant; and neither Tuscany, the States of the 
‘Church, nor the Two Sicilies, show a single 
work of architecture. 

Our own country, therefore, if not repre- 


tageous contrast to other countries. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Tue report of the council read to the annual 
general meeting, on the 7th inst. contained the 
following passages :— 

“The very remarkable view of the masterpiece of 


St. Paul), which was developed by the improvements 
in progress at the west end of Cannon-street, and in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, excited much interest in the 
minds of architects and men of taste in the early 
part of last year. As it was understood that the 
arrangements of the City authorities would cause 
much of the land then vacant to be built upon, and 
that this magnificent coup d’ci! would be thus lost 
for ever, some of the principal architects thought it 





ley, Knt. sheriff of London and Middlesex, 


incumbent on them to take up the question, with a 





From Austria, there are 107 paintings | 
sent by 50 artists, whilst three arehitects send 


sented as it should have been, stands in advan- | 


Sir Christopher Wren (the Cathedral Church of! 


contribution proceeds. from list of the statues omitted in the Bill was forwarded 


Another addition to the com- 


the monotony of our streets, will shortly be erected 
under the skilful superintendence of our fellow, 
Mr. Tite, at the western extremity of Cheapside.” 
| “The strong expression of feeling against the Public 
Health Bill, 1855, which was evinced at the special 
meeting called in these rooms to consider it, induced 
the eommittee then appointed to use their best 
| endeavours to obtain some satisfactory alteration im 
| the Bill, to which they set. forth their objections in a 
petition presented to the House of Commous by Lord 
Seymour. A. deputation had a special interview with 
_ the First Commissioner of the Board of Health; and 
; our honorary secretary, Mr. Scoles, appeared as a 
| witness in support of the petition before the select 
committee of the House of Commons. . .. . The 
statement made by the First Commissioner, that the 
| objectionable building clauses would be omitted, but 
that power would be given to local boards to frame 
bye-laws for the same purpose, has not improved the 
opinion which the council entertain of the proposed 
enactment ; and should the measvre pass the Lower 
House in its present fori, they have the satisfactory 
promise of aid, from a leading member of the pro- 
| fession, in supporting the petition against the Bill 
| before a committee of the House of Lords.” 
| “Itis not in their power to report anything re+ 
| specting the process of MM, Rochas and D’Allemayne; 
for preventing the decay of calcareous stones. The 
committee, to whom the subject was referred, had 
several interviews with the patentees, and arrange- 
‘ments were made, by which permission was obtained 
to apply the process to certain buildings in and near 
London: but, since June last, nothing has been heard 
of them or their process.” 


| The Institute now consists of 128 fellows, 125 
, associates, 17 honorary fellows, 16 honorary 
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ripebery, 83 Bones and corresponding, mem-’ 
sers, and 5 contributing visitors, 

The financial Spy rene Hh shows the balance of 
6361, 19s, in hand, Further, additions to the. 
anjual ineome. may be expected when the exist- 
oace of the class of contributing visitors 

more generally known and appreciated. 

It is a curious and et a circumstance; 
that of the: four members lost to. the Institute: 
by death during the past year, mamely, Messrs. 
Carpenter, Christopher, Martyn, and A; Dobson, 
all in the prime-of life, three were taken away 


whatsoever they may be; and - their-only-resert’ 
is to.the caterers to-misery at:.25. per cent. for 
money; loaned, redeemable at twelve ‘months, 
then to, become forfeit. This. is. the.provision 


made for labour by. our al Government, 
that the artisan, dependent: (with his family) on 
the labour of his. hands, shall pay 25 per-cent.: 


for advances on real security (that security 
being commonly double the value: of the loan), 
whilst the merehant or trader canobtain it: at* 
& per. cent. on credit, or even at 3} on:real, 
security. 


The: smallness of the:-amount. lent is.no argu- 

BS Me ment for the 1708 ey cost ; .on the contrary, 
verty can spare less. 

CASH ADVANCES FOR THE POOR: |? "Hitherto oor municipalities have attempted 

Wnuexs, two years back, this subject was first nothing to correct: the: evil complained of—our. 
ireated in the Builder, trade was prosperous, | Government nothing; and yet we were wont: to 
for the country was.at peace,—and the working consider ourselves the: most civilized and: the. 
classes were better off. Since that period em- “most humanized, because the richest.of nations! 
loyment has diminished, and. wages. for those Yes, and the origin of the evil consists \in this 
in work have not increased; the necessaries of assumed quality—we do not like to. interfere 
life are dearer, and, in addition thereto, a winter with the progress of money-making, nor with: 
of unexampled length and severity has tried*the free action of private en ise. Tradesgo 
the reins and endurance of the multitude: Arts on as hitherto; we (that is, the few) prosper, 
and manufactures advanced, and commerce in- but the multitude labours as. it has la 
creased iu a progressive ratio since the peace-of and there.is little sympathy for them—though | 
1816; all that increase arose from labour, yet it in the midst of-wealth we are in poverty. 
is very doubtful whether there has been any| When the: pledge depots for the poor were 
improvement effected in the condition of the | before recommended, no injury was intended to 
sons of toil, who were the producers of all this existing interest, nor interference meditated; 
prosperity—in education, none, save what arose | with any trade, exeept: only so far as the neees- 
from combinations amongst intellectual opera- | sitous poor should be guarded against usurious 
iives—in their dwellings ; a little in the form of | charges, If private-companies or governmental: 
a few model lodging-houses ; but so infinitesimal | institutes were established to advance money: 
as affects the ‘twelve millions depending on the. (in smallor large amounts, on goods: left’ in 
product of manual labour, that it. may. be set. deposit, no injury could. be alleged as an outrage 
down at the lowest cypher. Where the poor, upon trade, or as.a confiscation of commercial 
by coalition try to help themselves, they sue-| rights; yet the pawnbrokers: rose en. masse, pro- 
ceed : in forming reading societies and schools | claiming that 15 per cent. was their charge, and 
(in which they have certainly been aided by the that the ticket fee (1d. 1$d. or 2d. as the case 
benevolent rich, and a: Jittle by Government) | may be) but ill requited the trouble, the cost. of 
their sueecss has-been signal, but their Burial | store, and the skilled experience requisite in the 
Societies, and their Freehold Land Societies, | administration of their complicate calling: 
have to this period been more hurtful than| Now: the great bulk of their business is 
beneficial ; snl “hei combinations to support | transacted in amounts not exceeding 2d. and on. 
sections of operatives on strike for High wages, | these an interest of 25 per cent. (4d. per pound 
have been utter failures in all cases—utter ruin! per month) is levied, the ticket being also 
in many. How different is the result of combi- | charged for and dedueted in the: first instance. 
uation for mutual support when out of work ? | There are many houses in London doing a busi- 
This is the true.application of combined action | ness of 1002. a day, in this fashion; the opera- 
for the purpose of genuine charity ; and in this, | tions of some extending even to a 1,000/. a day 
however short ii may fall of complete support. on all transactions. Thisis, in fact, a money 
in distress, the good that arises is incaleulable. | bank on the most secure of all commercial bases, 


by a sudden dispensation of Providence. 











Thus, whem well directed, the means. of the 
working classes are adequate to extend a-feebie | 
relief to the indigent of their body; but with- 


because the material capital is taken in pledge, 
—that capital not being the less real, whether it 
is a.child’s pimafore, or a service of gold plate. 


out aid from- Goverament or municipalities, rt Franee, which in: fiseal regulations far excels 


from benevolent persons in a private sphere, 
little can be done to improve the general condi- | 
tion of the class, intellectual, moral, or physical ; 


our commereial state, has well guarded the poor 
against such extortion. With true paternal 


'solicitude that government has long established 


whatever good is done through. the generous | Monts de Pi¢i¢, or pledge depots, for the advance 
sacrifice of workmen, by small weekly or monthly of money on valid deposits. ‘The scale of charges 
contributions from their pay, can, in reality, do has been fixed by that Government at 5 percent. 
nothing more than assuage in a trifling degree! together: with an additional 5.per cent. to com- 
the extremest wants in the extremest. eases. missioners, and some other very trifling ex- 

It is for the wealthy who hold the stake in| penses. The depositing is wholly under the 
property—the product of labour, to come for-| protection and control of the executive, and 
ward, and to sustain that on which the:country particularly under the supervision of the Mayor 


thrives and flourishes ; but it is more especially 
for the Government, whose office is to. protect 
the multitude, to omit no oecasion that- ma’ 
present itself for their improvement’ and« ad- 


of Paris, and of the Prefet of the Seine. 

| Large central depéts are established for the 
/reception of the goods in pawn, but as appli- 
/cants for assistance in this kind, would be loth 


vantage. misirin F to make personal application, much less to carry 

There -is* no mstitution in the land that their offerings to the public charity, a very 
presses for attention upon the Legislature, | wise provision is made in the appointment of 
inore urgently at this crisis of general distress,|agents on commission, who being located in 
than the old, unreformed, and grinding system: various parts of the city, negotiate all transac- 
0: money accommodation to the humble indigent. | tions of business between the borrower and the 

The phrase may be thought a solecism—it. is central establishment: thus security is attained 
not so—there are needy rich—men of laxge' by the public against. extortion, and. by the 
income always in distress,—always short of Mont de Picté for the fulfilment.of the. office, 








re cope HE. has-by: especial decrees, fostered 
and enc d this most beneficert institution. 

{n-Paris-the poor ‘are-not: poorer than those 
of London ;-nor- is there-any more-occasion for 
such resources in cases of extreme distress ; 
but mest certainly: the Government has shown 
Sevenisent speioa ate the: realty and as 
throughout ce, the. municipality is: more 
solicitous for the commonweal. 7 

The establishment.in this great metropolis of 
similar -institutions; would be productive of 
immense benefit, and: would be,-if it were only 
for the storage of furniture, a souree of re- 
demption not only: to the utterly necessitous, 
but.a saving even ‘ut 12 per cent. for persons of 
moderate means, wishing-temporarily to store 
away effects, and at the same time to have the 
use-of and fair value forthe deposit. 

Examples ean be given of the usage now 
current in- such cases, where 25 per cent. is 
charged for the usance of the loan, and as ‘much 
as 40 per cent. forthe storage of the pledge! It 
is palpable that in such cases the whole value 
of'the moyeables must be eaten up altogether 
in-one year and a half; and yet there is m the 
greatest commercial city. of the world no other 
alternative but to sell off at once : this saerifice, 
although the more summary, is-yet the-better. 








THE PRESENT STATE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, 

I percerve in the very able. leader of the 
14th ult. the following paragraph :—‘ Why, 
with professors of our art by the thousand— 
academies and societies—knowledge of examples 
such as the cinque-centisti did not dream of— 
and similarly with powers of delineation perhaps 
unattained till the late period of a Pozzi and a 
Piranesi—why, with our modern science of 
esthetics. and observation of every work of 
Nature—and, finally, our accumulated resources 
of: mechanism and chemistry, and of material 
products from every corner of the globe,—why, 
with all these things, an opening should be left 
for those who may have been ready to detract 
from the real merits of the architects of the 
nineteenth century, is. still to us the modern 
riddle of the sphinx.” 

I have myself expressed so strongly in your 
columns and elsewhere my opinions with respect 
to their “real merits,” that I, too, may possibly 
be accused of an attempt to “ detract” from 
them. Sorry, indeed, should I be to do this; 
but, surely, sir, in the name of that night 
of free discussion which you, I am thoroughly 
convinced, would be the first: to promote, is no 
one to be allowed to give utterance to his sin- 
cere and calm conviction that the present state 
of architecture is a degradation, deep: and 
foul, to our civilization?* When mention 
is made of the read merits of the architects of 
the nineteenth century,—that century which 
has seen the steam-engine perfected so highly, 
and thought communicated with the rapidity. of 
lightning through the waves, whose undying 
roar would fain separate “that pale, that 
white-faced shore,” from other lands,—that 
century in which science has struck so many of 
her thrilling chords, and has.taught so much of 
the subtler power of chemical affinities and 
magnetic relations, of the constituents of the 
stars above, and of the: earth: under one’s feet, 
of the past history of the globe, and of the 
future which is to come,—when we muse on 
these high things, and next look. to that. art of 
which you are the public orator, I blush for «its 
professors, and echo asks again, whatare their real 
merits? Things are so bad,—so low andmiserable 
a copyism prevails, and is deemed by many abso- 
lutely meritorious,—that half measures will never 
remedy it. No courtly compliments to this man,. 





money, always borrowing, aud always paying! without further trouble than. is imposed by 
60 per cent. por annum; a: sure way to perpe- acceptance and storage of pledges. If an 


tuate difficulties. This is a class who. rarely | agent were to charge more than his just due, he, 


apply to pawnbrokers, and: who, perhaps, never: would. at once lose his position; and the 
would apply toa public or great national esta-| employ¢s. at the Grand Bureau haye no interest 
blishment, such as a Mént-de Liété, forlouns of in the matter beyond. the performance.of their 
money on deposits. | duties at; fixed salaxies. 

While any ove has credit’ and ‘property he | 


less his furniture or clo 


wan, Mss credit, when in extreme distress, | charity (for charity it truly is—“charity that 
: maaredte : ' vaunteth not itself, and that seeketh only its 
only aternative is to pawn their effects, ' own”) ; and the present Emperor of the French 


? 


no misplaced efforts to spare thefeelingsand prop 
_upthereputation of that,—nomincing whateverof 
the matter should be for one moment allowed. 
The plain, naked facts of the continuous eclipse 
of the glories of architecture—be that eclipse 
partial or total—must be proclaimed and fully 
| acknowledged before its-sun can again shine out 


. ¥ one '__ Every Government since. the Republic of in its noon-day splendour. The startling soli- 
arts not with his personal ornaments, much’ 1794, when the Mont de Piété was: founded tudes of Egypt’s temples spread, like a dreamy 
thing—the poor only, | unger authoritative auspices, has recognised the | vision, their tig 


Vision hts and shadows: over my ima- 
‘gination: the stately: fanes of Greece rise up 
* The writer, it will/be seen, draws an erroneous inference from 
the remark in question, but we pass this over,—Ev. 
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before my eyes: the ruined glories of Rome, in 
their immensity, expand the mind. I see 
before me St. Peter’s rise— the most angust 
temple which the human genius, inspired by 
a divine idea, has ever erected here below,’”— 
and then I return. to the streets of London, 
with their busy, active, wondrous life, and con- 
template its architectural nonentities. Sir, the 
comparison is a degradation to us. This Augean 
stable must be thoroughly cleansed—not by 
hints here, and innuendoes there, bat by turning 
a torrent upon it: it might carry it away 
entirely : far better this than that it should con- 
tinue for ages to spread its infectious influence 
over the life to come: “Truth is strong next 
to the Almighty,” and “there is nothing good 
anywhere in untruth,’—nothing manly, simple, 
and noble in the untruths we are piling in brick 
and stone, and graving them with olden symbols 
of fabled mythologies and monkish traditions,— 
always archaic, never truthful, original, and 
appropriate. Even the Rev. Mr. Petit, one of 
the lights of the school of church restorers, has 
at length found out that the revival of Gothic 
art “does not seem favourable to. the develop- 
ment of the full powers of the architect.” ‘Does 
not seem favourable! Why, sir, there can be no 
doubt about it. The writers on ecclesiastical 
architecture are centuries behindhand in their 
ideas. Had it not been for the date of your paper 
containing the quotation, I should have imagined 
that the sentiment came from some pious monk 
who had never quitted his cloistered cell, and 
who was unaware that Protestantism and the 
steam-engine existed. True, “it is not expected 
of every original architect that he should strike 
out a new style ;” but he cannot be original, in 
these days, without going far towards doing so. 
To say that a modern architect “ cannot escape 
the trammels of imitation, however lightly he 
may contrive to bear them,” is to crush the 
hope within him, and to forbid all future efforts 
to cast off the shroud which envelops his art. 
But that “the architect who aims at novelty 
must combine it. with trath, purpose, and 
order,” is a sentiment to be impressed on all 
who would endeavour to rescue architecture 
from the slough of despond into which she has 
fallen. E; L. Tarsvor. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Horncastle. — A design for a new Corn- 
exchange, prepared by Messrs. Maughan and 
Fowler, of Louth, architects, has been sub- 
mitted to the shareholders, and approved of. 
The Exchange will be a hall lighted from the 
roof, and in front, on one side of the entrance, 
will be a subscribers’ room, and a shop on the 
other, over which, occupying the ohisks length 
of the front, will be two large public rooms, 
adapted for the purposes: of the Mechanics’ 
Institution, could an arrangement’ be effected. 
The elevation is to be’ executed in red stock 
bricks, with stone dressings, and the works, 
according to: the Lincolnshire Chronicte, are to 
be proceeded with as soon’ as contracts for 
carrying them out can be entered into. 

Lynn.—A meeting of subscribers towards the 
proposed public baths was lately held, at which 
a scheme (differing from that adepted by the 
committee) for the erection’of baths and wash- 
houses on a central site, ata cost of 3,000/7. 
one-half to be borrowed by the Corporation 
from the Exchequer Loan Commissioners, and 
repaid out of the Borough fund, and the other 

raised by subscription; was brought under 
consideration. On a division, however, the 
muumbers were—for’' the new scheme, 25; for 
that of the committee, 30. The latter was, 
therefore, finally adopted and confirmed. 

Norwich.—Last year, Mr. P. Squires; of Mul- 
barton, presented the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital with a stained glass windoy; as an 
ornament to the entrance-hall.. This gentleman 
has now substituted one of higher artistic pre- 
tensions. The subjects are—Chitiat Healing the 
Sick, Christ Spirrsine ny ade the Blind, Peter 
and John Healing t e, and the Good 
Samaritan. The work was done by Messrs. J. 
and J. King, of Norwich. 

Oxford.—The tender of Messrs. Lucas~ to: 
erect the new museum for 29,041/. has been 


accepted. 
Shornclif—The notices for tenders for the 
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erection of temporary barracks at Shorncliff for 
5,000 men have been issued. Orders have 
already been received for tlie erection of 
barracks for 1,000 men, and the work has com- 
menced. Messrs. Myers, of Lambeth, are the 
contraetors, who-are to complete that: portion of 
the work within a month. 

Hunton—The new bridge over the river 
Beult, near Hunton Mill (to connect the 
parishes of Yalding, Hunton, &e.) is commenced, 
and the whole is to be finished in six weeks. 
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Rockatill (C. Louth) —The Board of Trade 
are about erecting on the Island of Rockabill 
(Co. Louth), a lighthouse, the plans, sections, 
&c. of whieh have been prepared in the office of 
Messrs. Louch and Sons, of Dublin, architects. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Spalding —Contraets have been entered into 
to remove the flat roof of Pinehbeek church, 





The cost will be about 200/. realized by sub- 
scription. 

Pontesbery. —On 10th inst. the ceremony of 
opening a school, in connection with the Estab- 
lished Church, took place at Pontesbury. The 
school is situated near the church, on the north 
side. The designs for the building were exe- 
cuted by Mr. KE: Hayeock, jun. architect; and 
the contract was taken by Mr. Thomas, builder, 
both of this town:. The school-room is 78 feet 
6 inches, by 19 feet 4 inches, and it has an open- 
timbered roof, stained. It is capable of accom- 
modating about 150 children. Provision is 
made for separating the sexes by means of a 
curtain drawn across the centre of the room 
There is also a class room, 15 feet by 16 feet. 
A residence for the master has been built at the 
south-west end of the building, .and the school 
is approached by two porches, one at the south- 
east, and: the other at the south-west corner. 
The total cost of the erection, including the 
master’s residence, is about 8007. 

Birmingham—Mr. Joseph Sturge has pre- 
sented the Corporation of Birmmgham with 
eight acres of grass land for a public recreation- 
ground. 

Boston Spa—The erection of an enlarged 
National School connected with St. Mary’s, 
Boston Spa, is about to be commenced. ‘The 
tenders ‘were opened on Monday before last, 
when Mr. Nettleton, of Thorner, was the lowest 
for the masons’ work ; Mr. John Gray, of Leeds, 
for the joiners’ work; painter, Mr. John Brad- 
ley, Boston Spa; plumber, Mr. Smith, Wetherby. 
The buildings have to be completed in. five 
months. Mr. 'T. W. Atkinson; of York, is the 
architect. 

Doncaster.—Tenders for the new purifiers, 
centre valve, scrubber, &c. for the local gas- 
works, have been opened, and that of Messrs. 
Chambers and Newton, of Thorncliffe Iron 
Works, accepted.. Mr. Matthew Chambers, on 
behalf of the firm, signed the plans and specifi- 
cations, and Mr. Gore, the engineer, on the 
part of the gas company. 

feweastle.—-The contract for the construe- 
tion of the All Saints’ cemetery at. the Minories 





has: been let te Messrs. Gibson: and Wilsen; 
builders. There were twenty tenders, . five.of 
which were very close in amount; and the suc- 
cessful competitors’ obtained the contract for 
the sum of 3,200/. 

Glasgow.—A considerable number of appli- 


repair the external walls, and place a new pointed 
roof thereon. In-addition, it is said that the 
whole of the exterior is to be restored at the 
expense of the incumbent, who caused to be 
erected, about four years since, the new church 
and sehool-house at Pinchbeek West. 

Cinderhill (Nottingham). —The foundation- 
stone of Christ’s Church, Cinderhill, was laid 
on the 3rd inst. Mr. T. C. Hine is the arehi- 
tect, and Mr. J. Fisher the builder. 

Tetsworth (Ovon).—The parish church here, 
which has been recently rebuilt, was conseerated 
by the Bishop of Oxford on the 12th ult. It 
is in the Early English style, of Wheatley and 
Headington stone, and consists of a nave 62 feet 
by 25 feet; south aisle, of similar length ; chancel, 
25 feet by 18 feet; and at the west end of the 
aisle, the tower and spire 80 feet high: Under 
the vestry is the warming apparatus. The 
church provides accommodation in appropriated 
seats for 164 persons; free seats, 153 ; children, 
105, at a cost of 1,950/. Mr. John Bellamy 
was the architect, and Mr. Giles Holland, of 
Thame, the contractor. 

Broughton-—On Wednesday before last, the 
—— church of St. Andrew, Broughton, was 
ormally re-opened, after having been repaired 
and restored; the works: conducted under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. F. Law, of North- 
ampton, architect. The unsightly square pews, 
which oecupied the area of the church, have 
been replaced by low open seats, plainly wrought. 
The large west gallery has been removed, the 
tower arch thrown open, and the area made 
available for free sittings. A modern buttress 
has also been taken away, and the tower strength- 
ened with masonry. The whitewash and plaster 
have been removed from the piers and arches, 
and the whole re-worked and restored. The old 
glazing of the windows has been replaced by 
quarries of tinted glass, and two new decorated 
windows have been inserted in south aisle of 
|chaneel. The east window is of painted glass, 
| representing our Saviour as the “Good Shep- 
herd.” The prayer-desk and lectern are'of oak, 
as are also the fittings of chancel, all of which 
are new, but the carvings appear — The 
chancel roof has been thrown open by the re- 
moval-of the ceiling, and new timber added : it 
is to be deeorated, and the remainder of the west 
window filled with stamed glass, as soon as the 
funds will permit. The number of sittings 
gained is 130, but there: is» still want*of accom- 








|modation. The east window was executed by 


cations for leave to build came before the dean) Messrs. Powell and Sons, the other windows by 
of Guild Court‘on Thursday before last, but few! Mr. T: Nixon, of Kettering, the traceries of 
had reference to very extensive operations. The stained glass by Messrs. Webb and Nixon, the 
case of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway | wood-work and carving by Mr. S. R. Brown, of 
Company’s new station was postponed. As | Kettering, and the masonry by Mr. G. Dawkins, 
regards the churches in progress, or about. to | of Broughton. The funds to meet the expenses 
be built,—sce Church Building News. In the| have been raised almost entirely by voluntary 
Great Western-road, opposite the Botanic Gar-| subscription, and the sum so raised (inehuding 
dens, a range of. self-contained tenements of | 75/. granted by the Church Building Society) is 
three flats is being built by Mr. Robertson. The | 615/.; but as the cost is 860%: a deficiency has 
height of the buildings is between 50 and 60| to be made up amounting to 245/. 
feet. The iower flat presents a long succession! Luton.—The Luton cemetery is now almost 
of Doric columns, placed in couples. On the} complete, and is open for burials. Just side the 
second flat the arrangement is the same, but the! gates a lodge and chapel have been erected : 
pillars, entablature, &c. are Ionic; and on the! these buildings are in the Early English style. 
third flat the arrangement is also the same, but | They are designed and built under the superin- 
the style, Corinthian. The architect is\ Mr. tendence of Mr. John Cumberland, of Luton, 
Rochead, and the builder, Mr. Waddell, of | architect, to whom the entire m ement of 
Dunoon. A good many buildings are going | the cemetery, laying out’of the grounds, &c. has 
forward in. different. parts of the city, but they ' been entrusted, and under whose su tendence 
are almost entirely dwelling-houses or small the works have~been executed: e buildings 
factories. In many cases unsightly gaps of) arefaced with black flint, with red brick quoins, 
feuing ground in the line of streets already | &c. and Bath stone dressings: The chapel has 
formed are now being. covered: over. Several. an open roof, the timber of which, as also the 
building speculations on a scale of some magni-| boards on the top of rafters, seat, desk, and chair, 
tude have been in: contemplation for fh: os are stained’ and varnished. It is plamly fitted 
year, but have been delayed: by the high rate of| up in the interior. The lodge has a sitting-room, 
and material. Now: that building mate-| kitchen, registrar’s room, staircase, and entrance, 
ralis: r than it has been; a resumption-of | with octagonal bell tower over; also three sleep- 
the: activity which’ so long characterised the ing rooms on the upper story. The cost of 








building trade in Glasgow is expeeted: | chapel, lodge, aud entrance’piers is about 450/. 
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; with buildings, | 60 feet by 40 feet. A school-room will be built 

sade : ae aif fag oa expenses, | under the west end, which may be used as a 
will be about 2.7007, which has been raised by | library and class-room, in which the Sabbath 
~ Sa sea gilt school will meet, and there will be a vestry at 

a joint stock company. h ro f the buildi M h 
Stafford.—The first stone of the enlargement | the south-west corner of the ding. Mr. John 
of the parish church of Colwick was laid on the Smith, of Medomsley, is the aa 
Sth inst. by the Countess of Lichfield. the year a chapel has also been built at Annfiel 

Liannymynech—The Rev. John Luxmoore, | Plain. 

the rector, has placed a memorial window in the Glasgow.—The West George-street Indepen- 
east end of the chancel of the church of this dent co e. ation, whose church has been sold 
yarish. The painting has been executed by} to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Com- 
Mtr. Wailes, under the direction of Mr. Penson, pany, have at last procured a site for a new 
of Oswestry, from whose designs the new church | church at the head of Pitt-street. The Unita- 
was built, in 1843. The window consists of | rian congregation is now nearly read to set 
five compartments, the subjects for the prin-| about the erection of a new meeting-house in 
cipal painting in each being the Nativity, the | the triangular piece of ground bounded by 
Baptism, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and | Bothwell-street, Terrace-street, St. Vincent- 
the Ascension. The subjects in the several | street, and Pitt-street. The new United Pres- 
lower portions of each compartment represent | hyterian church in Pollock-street is p essing. 
Adam and Eve after the Fall, the Flood, | There will not now be much longer delay, it is 
Abraham about to offer up Isaac, Jonah, and said, with the West End Park Church, to be 
the Translation of Elijah. In the upper portion | erected by members of the Establishment. At 
of each compartment are the “ Agnus Dei,” and the east end of the city, in Barrack-street, 
the Symbols of the Four Evangelists. The | the foundation-stone of a new church for 


subjects were suggested by Mr. Luxmoore. | Dr. Graham, was laid week before last. 
Farnworth.—This church, says the Liverpool 


Journal, has been recently re-opened, after 
having been closed since last August. Ata 
vestry meeting held in that month, Mr. H. BOROUGH-ROAD. 
Hoghton, of Bold-hall, offered to bear the ex-| On Monday, the 14th, the premises belonging to 
pense of the restoration of his own private | the Atlas Iron Works Company, facing the Racket- 
chapel in the church, and also one-half of the | ground of the Queen’s Bench Prison, in the} Borough- 
cost of restoring the body of the edifice, pro- | road, fell to the ground, and buried a large number 
vided they would undertake to raise the other’ of persons in the ruins: happily, however, no lives 
half. A committee was formed, and the requi- | have been lost yet. The building was of considerable 
site amount was subscribed in a few days. The | extent, and was four stories in height. In explanation 
total expenses of the restoration will be very | of this very serious accident, Mr. Thomas Polgase has 
little short of 3,000/. | stated that his brother, the proprietor of the rar 
Holderness —On 18th ult. the village church | hed been some, postrcrwh eee wens yo 
of brdirersageacien = rs gr < ding * Parliament, making it compulsory for furnaces to 
Yorkshire, was re-opened, having been restored, | consume their own smoke. Having government work 
or partly rebuilt. The inhabitants of this little on hand, such as the casting of bombshells for the 
ag wig eeu er ny re commerce | Hast, apr. the importance to the —, _ 
work by granting a rate Ol od. in “, | getting the same finished as soon as possible, the 
nem. dis, They also subscribed 65/. and again | proprietor made the necessary inquiries as to whether 
15/. towards the east window, which is of | the alterations that were eindb te conform with the 
stained glass, from Messrs. Powell’s manufac-| Act of Parliament, could be carried out with perfect 
tory. The church, which is dedicated to St. | safety, so as not to jeopardise either the several 
Peter, consists of a nave and south aisle, and a | workmen or even the building. The advice he then 











FALL OF THE ATLAS IRON WORKS, 





chancel. 


the chancel being of oak. The chancel floor is | boiler was required, but that an iron pillar standing 


paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, more 


elaborate in pattern than elsewhere around the | used, would have to be removed, but providing a 


altar. The architects were Messrs. Mallinson 
and Healy, of Bradford; and the contractor, 
Mr. C. Stewart. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—All Saints’Churech has 
at length had its last portion of repairs finished 
by the restoration of the two chancel windows 
of stained glass, which were destroyed by the 
explosion in Gateshead in October last. They 
were originally executed by Mr. Wailes, who 
has also replaced them. The windows have 
been restored by private subscription, one 
window being patronised by the corporation, 
and the other by the master and brethren of 
the Trinity House, while the arms of each 
body, together with the arms and names 
of private subscribers, fill up the ornamental 
portions of them. The north window contains 
the figure of St. Peter in the centre, standing 
on a pedestal with Agnus Dei. Around the 
figure is a rich ornamental scroll ground, and 
on the scroll the arms of several members of 
the corporation and other subscribers. At the 


It is furnished with stalls, those in | 


| received was to this effect, that a new and a larger 
on a turned arch which covered the former boiler 


temporary wooden column, sufficiently strong, was 
used during the removal of the iron one, no danger 
need be apprehended. Consequently, a piece of tim- 
ber, of twelve inches square, was placed on the old 
arch, and which ran as high as to support the main 
wooden girder that ran the extreme length of the 
premises. The great heat of the adjoining furnace, 
or from some other unexplained cause, made the 
timber shrink, and at the moment of the accident 
Mr. Thomas Polgase, who was within a foot or so of 
the prop, saw it fall out of the perpendicular, and, as 
may be supposed, made a hasty retreat, giving as he 
proceeded a general alarm. Before, however, he had 
time to accomplish his object, the girder, which was 
99 feet long, snapped short in the centre, which 
caused floor after floor to fall to the ground in 
rapid succession, making the walls on each side 
swing previously like a ship upon troubled waters. 





COMPETITIONS. 
Burnley Cemetery.—The first premium, 25/. has 
been awarded to a design by Mr. Thomas Worthing- 





top of the window is the Newcastle arms; the 
whole surrounded by an ornamental border. 
The south window contains, in the centre, the 
figure of St. Paul, holding the Scriptures laid 
open. The apostle is standing on a pedestal 
similar to the other but with the emblems of 
the Passion, the Crown of Thorns, and Nails. 
Above the figure in a medallion is, “I. H. S. ;” 
and around it scroll work similar to the other 
window, with the arms of several of the 
brethren of the Trinity House and other sub- 
scribers——The foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel was laid at Shotle -bridge, 
on the 2nd inst. The style of architecture 
to be adopted is Gothic. “The entrance will 
be from the east end, which is to be ornamented 
with a tracery window above the door, and four 
reg rong tea from the basement. All 
ittings, inclu 
Withee cluding free seats, are to be pews 


= rs, The size of the building will be 


id 
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ton, architect, Manchester—The second premium, 
15/. has been awarded to a design by Mr. Thomas 
Adams, of Grimsby. There were twenty-two com- 
petitors. 

Chester Market Hall.—The architect, to whom as 
mentioned in our pages recently the second premium 
was awarded, having declined to gv g Somes certain 
requests made by the directors, it has been awarded, 
we are informed, to Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt. 

Drainage Plans for Blackburn, — Twenty-two 
plans were submitted for the sewerage and drainage 
of the borough of Blackburn, and were submitted to 
Mr. J. F. Bateman, of Manchester, for examination. 
In accordance with his report (which has been 
printed), the first premium of 3507. has been awarded 
to Messrs. Morgan and Horne, Huddersfield,—motto, 
“ Nil sine labore ;” the second premium of 150/. to 
Mr. P. M. Coogan, Engineer’s Department, Public 
Offices, Liverpool,—motto—‘ Utile ;” and the third 
premium of 50/.to Mr. Hamilton H. Fulton, West- 
minster—motto, “‘ Abidus.” 

Taunton Assize Courts—In consequence of letters 





ae 


asking as to the offered second premium in this 
matter, we have inquired, and are informed that it 
was awarded to Mr. Giles, of Taunton. 

Newcastle —The Burial Board of St. Nicholas 
have decided upon a design for erecting two chapels 
and a superintendent’s house, with gateways, at the 
new cemetery. According to the local papers, there 
were several competitors, and the designs of Mr. A. M. 
Dun, architect, Newcastle (Early Decorated), were 
accepted. The buildings are to be of stone. 

Cambridge: Hobson’s Conduit.—It is stated that 
seventeen designs have been received, and that a com- 
mittee has been appointed, consisting of four members 
of the council, four Improvement Commissioners, and 
four of the Feoffees of Hobson’s Charity, to select 
three plans from amongst the number; these three 
plans to be again submitted to the council for their 
approval of one. 

Dudley Workhouse —Upwards of twelve designs 
were lodged with the clerk to the guardians, on the 
8th of May, including two from Dudley. 

Shabby Competitions.—A correspondent urges that 
“ since, however low the premium, and however im- 
possible the conditions, there are men found to lend 
themselves to this disgraceful and humiliating busi- 
ness, the best remedy would be to publish in every 
case the names of the competitors. By a little watch- 
fulness on the part of the profession, this could be 
done, and then perhaps such an announcement as 
that Mr. Ciristopher Crowquill had received the 
premium of thirty shillings from the Hookey-cum- 
Snivey Burial Board, would tend in some measure 
to show who are the men who keep alive a practice 
which is daily lowering the profession in the estima- 
tion of the unprofessional public.” 








NEW RIVER WATER WORKS. 
EXTENSIVE reservoirs in Maiden-lane are now pro- 
gressing, and will be completed, it is said, by the end 
of this year. They are covered in by arching over, 
in 15 feet spans, soiled on top, and seeded, so as to 
form a lawn. The outer side walls, which batter, are 
faced with Staffordshire blue bricks. The arching 
and cross walls are built of stock brick, in Portland 
cement: the arching or inverts are of malm bricks. 
The size of each reservoir is 273 feet long by 209 feet 
wide, and 24 feet deep. The division walls between 
the reservoirs are 20 feet wide, filled with clay puddle 
between. Behind the walls, at 6 to 8 feet deep from 
the surface, was found a bed of cement stone and fossils, 
which the company are selling at 16s. per ton or 
load to the cement manufacturers. More than 200 
tons have been already obtained. The water will be 
forced from Newington in 4-feet pipes, a distance of 
from four to five miles from the filter beds. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. G. Mansfield and Son. 








CAMPANILE, TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


Our view represents the Campanile which 
has been put up at Trinity College, Dublin. 
The complete design comprehended the con- 
nection of this by an arched open cloister, with 
the arcade under present library, and with pro- 
posed new buildings on the other two sides of 
the square, thus forming a continuous cloister 
round the ground. The Campanile itself is, 
however, the only portion of the design at pre- 
sent carried out. 

The lower portion as high as the top of the 
circular steps, is executed in Wicklow granite : 
all the rest of the building is of Portland stone. 
The height from the ground to the top of the 
cross is about 100 feet. It was erected at the sole 
expense of his the Archbishop of Armagh, 
Lord Primate of Ireland, and Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin, andthe total cost was about 
3,500/. e four figures on pedestals repre- 
sent respectively—Divinity, Physic, Science, 
and Law. 

The openings in the bell chamber are to be 
filled in as shown, with ornamental iron work, 
to conceal the framing for the bell. The stones of 
the cupola are dowelled together ; and there are 
iron tie-bars at the springing of the cupola 
secured to a circular cramp running all the way 
round in the walls. 
Mr. Charles Lanyon, of Belfast, was the 
architect; and Mr. Kingsmill, of Dublin, the 
contractor. Mr. Robert Kirke, of Dublin, 
designed and executed the figures on the 
pedestals. 








Tue Fine Arts at BricuTton.—It has been re 
solved to hold an Exhibition of the Fine Arts at 





Brighton in the autumn. 
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“HENRY THE EIGHTH” AT THE 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


gateway on. the night, and the old abbey in sub- 
ued tints in the background, respectively 


Tux: produetion on Wednesday night at the initiate you in the mysteries of Tudor and 


Prineess’s theatre, of Shakspeare’s “ King Henry 


the Fighth,” may be said, almost, to have inau- | 


gurated a new era in the his of dramatic 


decoration; not only as re 


ds strict adhe- | 
rence generally to style and period, but more | 
especially to the observance of that detail, | 


Pointed. 

_ Scene 2, “The Council Chamber,” by Fenton, 
is remarkable as a restoration of the “‘ Painted 
Chamber,” from the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta.” 
The walls are covered with paintings, in rows. 
The tapestry, which covers the lower part of the 


which after all constitutes the great value of |T0om, passing behind the throne in centre, in- 


every work of art, be its ease what it may. 
Particular attention to propriety and: correct- 


| creases the es size of the room. 
rt 


The fou scene, “‘ Presence Chamber in 


237 


| The questions raised by Mr. Barton’s paper werf 
| shown to be, the praetieal value of different modes o 
constructing the middle rib of any beam, and the 
mathematical principles upon which its proportions 
depended. 

| It was contended, that the simplest mode of 
| ascertaining the amount of strain on the middle rib 
| of any form of beam, was to aseertain that which was 
| acting in compression and in tension at the top and 
| the bottom, and then to. consider, that exactly the 
same was transmitted through the rib, from the 
| centre to each end, tending to tear through the con- 
nection of it with the top and the bottom. This 


| 


ness of costume, has loag marked the mana- York-place,” admirably painted by Lloyds, is/ aggregate amount of strain, as compared with that 
gerial career of Mr. Kean, and conferred a} the most elaborate scene in the piece. The| on the top and the bottom, never varied ; but the dis- 
value upon his productions, independent of gteat distance shown by the perspective, the tribution of it, over the length of the rib, varied 


their intrinsic merits as vehicles for the portrai- 
ture of character, which may be said to. have 
become a proverb amongst the patrons of the 
stage. 

But although well aware. of the general ad- 
herence to architectural correctness which has 
long distinguished the historical representations 
consecutively presented to the public at this 
theatre, the public were scarcely prepared for 
the gorgeous display of seenic illustration, the 
strict observance of style to period, and the 
still more valuable addition of studied detail to 
style, which characterised the production on 
Wednesday night of this favourite effort of our 
great dramatist. 

The events of this “ower true tale,” ranging 
from 1521 to 1533, gave great scope for ela- 
borate ornament both of costume and architec- 
tural decoration, and this opportunity has been 
amply embraced by the spirited manager. A 
handsome expression of acknowledgment to the 
authors of the “Ancient. Costume of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” the. “ Dresses aud Deco- 
ration of the. Middle Ages,” and the heraldic 
devices employed, is paid by Mr. Kean in his 
introductory address. 

For the architectural portion of the under- 
taking, and which is more within the province 
of this journal te comment upon, the thanks 
of Mr. Kean are accorded to Mr. George 
Godwin, F.R.S. a reason why this notice may 
find a place in your columns, in lieu of the 
ordinary editorial comment, Expense seems 
not to have been considered in the undertaking, 
for in some of the principal scenes, as the 
Festival, and the Christening, the blaze of 
gold, jewels, velvet, and satin, enhanced by the 
most elaborate arrangement and detail of arehi- 
tecture, brought out by gold and rich colours, 
and lit by innumerable chandeliers, was such as 
to dazzle and astonish with the magnificent 
profusion. 

The house was a bumper, in its most extended 
cense, for every nook whence a view could by 
possibility be obtained was crowded, whilst the 
passages were filled with disappointed appli- 
cants, and the reception of Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
(the latter after a retirement of eighteen 
months) was such as must have satisfied to 
their hearts’ content those eminent performers, 
and convince them how well the publi¢ can 
appreciate efforts such as theirs to amuse: and 
instruct. Their acting was admirable. The 
remorse of Wolsey, on Canite the: discovery of 
his ambitious schemes, and its fatal results to 
himself, was masterly to a degree, and the 
audience were a'ternately fettered in breathless 
and tearful interest by his agonised soliloquies, 
and roused to excitement by the vehemence of 
his retorts to his time-serving accusers. 


The great points of Mrs. Kean’s acting were 
of course the defence at her trial, her angry 
rejection of the proffered comfort of the two 
cardinals, and her deeply affecting death ; but, 
throughout, her impersonation was marked by a 
noble enn of the character, and was 
deservedly received’ with enthusiasm by the 
audience. 

Good use has been made of such authorities 
as could be procured, in the design of the 
scenes, arranging the points.of views, altering 
the groupings, and making geod the deficiencies 
with great judgment, and.: antiquarian know- 
ledge. The first scene, Old Palace-yard, for 
instance, is from an old drawing, by Wynyrede, 
A.D. 1548, in the Bodleian. Li , Oxford. 
The gabled half-timbered houses, with their 
projecting one-pairs and. eaves, introduce you. at 
once to the gexius loci of the play; while the 





rich mouldings and tracery of the piers and 
windows, the panelled ceiling, with its elaborate 
ornaments, mouldings, roses, pendants, and 
chandeliers—the whole enriched with gold and 
poeerenetin adornments, would form a per- 
ect study of style were the eye allowed to rest 
upon it; but the enactment of a pageant of un- 
exampled brilliancy. within the walls of this 
right regal apartment, allows no time for study 
at all, but leads eye and sense. captive to the 
intoxication produced by such a tout ensemble. 

In Act 2, the Hall at Blackfriars, where the 
trial takes place, demands notice for its open roof 
and general proportions, which give due solemnity 
to the sad scene enacted in it. Im Act 3 isa 
room in the Palace of Bridewell, painted by 
Fenton, and introducing a magnificent Revival 
Chimneypiece, dadapel by Holland,—a fine 
specimen of the style. 

Scene 2, that of Wolsey’s downfall, shows a 
stairease leading from the apartment, with 
paintings on each side, wherein the receding 
steps are excellently expressed by judicious 
effect of light and shade. Scene 2. of Act 4 
shows the room in Kimbolton Castle, where 
Katherine sees the vision and dies, The manage- 
ment of this beautiful seene is beyond all 
praise: the apparently opaque walis liquidizing, 
as it were, to disclose the seraphic forms that 
claim the dying queen for their own. 

Act 5, and last, after the display of an 
admirable panorama of the Thames from Bride- 
well to Greenwich, ends with the brilliant 
* spectacle” of the Christening of the Princess 
Elizabeth in the chureh of the Grey Friars, an 
Karly English interior with Purbeck columns, 
and a carved sereen, most cleverly painted and 
built by Gordon. 

Great praise for the general superintendence 
is due to Mr. T. Grieve, who has himself painted 
the panorama. A. F. Asnton. 





FORM OF WROUGHT-IRON BEAMS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On: May lst, the diseussion was renewed on Mr. 
Barton’s paper “On the Eeonomic Distribution of 
Material in: the Sides, or Vertical Portion, of 
Wronght-Iroen; Beams.” Attention was directed to 
the recent ercetion of a suspension. bridge for carry- 
ing railway trains across the river, immediately above 
the Falls,.at Niagara, already described in our pages. 

Allusion was made to a paper recently read before 
the Royal Society by Mr. W. H. Barlow, wherein it 
was shown, that under the existing theory of beams, 
in which only two elements of resistance,—tension 
and compression,—were recognised, the strength of 
a beam of cast-iron could not be reconciled with the 
results of experiments on the direct tensile strength, 
if the neutral axis was in the centre of the beam. A 
series of experiments had been made, with the view 
of determining the position of the neutral axis, and 
the results showed that the extensions and compres- 
sions proceeded in an arithmetical ratio, from the 
centre to the upper and the lower sides of the beam ; 
and that at any given distance on either side of the 
centre, the amount. of extension was equal to the 
amount. of compression. 

The position of the neutral axis being thus ascer- 
tained to be in the centre, it was shown, that not 
only the ultimate strength, but also the amount of 
extension and compression with a given strain, in- 
dicated the existence of another element of resistance, 
in addition to the resistances to extension and com- 
pression. Further consideration of these results, and 
investigation of the aetion of the fibres under diffe- 
rent degress of extension and compression, induced 
the conviction, that the effect of the lateral action, 
tending to modify the effeet of the unequal and oppe- 
site strains in..a. beam, constituted, in effect, a “ re- 
sistance to flexure” acting in addition to the 
resistances of tension and compression. 


| according to the position of the load. 
| For a beam supported at the ends and loaded 


between, the formule, S= WL and § = WL 

4D 8D 
the horizontal strain, at the centre of the top and the 
| bottom, for a central, and an uniform load respec- 
, tively: where W=total load, Z=clear bearing, and 
D=effective depth, these also gave the horizontal 
strains upon one-half of the middle rib, which im the 
former were uniform throughout the length, and in 
the latter increasing from zero, at the centre, in the 
| Tatio of ‘the ordinate of two diverging lines, to the 
| points of support, where they were greatest. 

Both these formule, applied to the same beam, 

also included every case of a moving load. 

In ordinary cast-iron beams, where there was, of 
| necessity, a great excess of material in the middle rib, 
| beyond the theoretical amount, the additional strength 
supplied by it was frequently so important that it 
could not be omitted from the calculation. 

Particular attention was called to this by some ex- 
periments, made in 1847, upou large beams, having a 
clear bearing of 19 feet, a bottom flange of 9 inches 
by 14 inch,—a middle rib of 193 inches by 14 inch, 
and a top flange of 34 inches by 14 inch.: these two 
girders broke with 50 and 54 tons respectively, laid on 
the centre. The ordinary rule then in use, which did 
not take the middle rib into the calculation of 
strength, gave as the breaking weight of these beams 
26 tons on the centre. 

A long investigation, and a great number of ex- 
periments induced the following conclusions :—That 
when the top flange was not of a less section than 
one-seventh that of the whole beam, the middle rib 
affected the strength, to the extent of one-half the 
value of its material, as if placed in the bottom 
flange; that when a beam was loaded on one side of 
the bottom flange only, it became necessary to increase 
the section of the top flange to about one-third the 
whole section of the beam; and, that when these 
proportions were attended to, the following rule 
would be found correct :— 


Area of bottom flange. 
+ Half the area of the middle mb. 
x Depth between the centres of the top and 
bottom flanges. 
x Constant number 28. 

+ Length of bearing (all in inches). 

= Breaking weight on the centre, in tons. 

This rule gave 54 tons for the beams above men- 
tioned, and it would be found to apply, with equal 
correctness, to any other proportion of beam, pro- 
vided the top flange was large enongh. 

Investigations of the principle of the “ Warren” 
girder, with a view of adapting it to positions, similar 
to the Conway and Britannia bridges, demonstrated 
the inapplicability of the system, beyond a certain 
span. Such beams did not present greater facilities 
for transport, or for construction, than plate girders; 
and, so far as might be judged from the information 
laid before the meeting, if the same official rales had 
been adhered to as had for so long prevented the use 
of the Torksey-bridge, the Boyne girders would have 
required considerable strengthening, and the bow and 
string trussed beam bridge, which had a deflection. of 
3 inches, would never have been permitted to be used 
at all. Still it was contended, that by employing the 
proper system for the various situations and spans, 
and adopting proper proportions for the material, 
excellent bridges had been and could be constructed, 
both on the “ Warren” and the trellis principles, but 
better than either by using the plate system. 

In reply to objections urged against the positions 
assumed in the paper, respecting a saving of 33 per 
cent. in the sides of trellis beams, the statements in 
the paper, were not in any way modified, or with- 
drawn, and the angle of 45 deg, which was assumed 
for the investigation of the plate beam, had'been so 
assumed, because it was the angle which gave the 
plate beam most advantage; and it was contended 
that the saving, in practice, was over that per 
centage. 

It was contended, that the tubular beams, now 
being constructed for the “Victoria” bridge, over 
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the St. Lawrence, which had -— — wee be 
ples of excellent proportions of ma) erial, 
used, for demonstrating the saving which would have 
been effected by the adoption of trellis sides. 





THE CAMP AT ALDERSHOTT. 

I went to the camp last Tuesday, and I had much 
conversation with working men, foremen of works, 
and some who live close to it. No one had a good 
word to say of either the huts or other management : 
in fact, the people seem to be working without heart, 
fesling that what they are doing can neither be 
creditable nor useful. The low ceiling has been left 
without any grating, or other means of ventilation, 
except a small orifice round the chimney of the 
stove. The windows and sides of the huts are left 
without any perforated zinc or glass, very low, as you 
have already said. 

{u the kitchen for the use of a general officer, the 
stove is so large as to occupy a considerable portion 
of this apartment. A gentleman who is connected 
with one of the contracts, said, “‘ This ts the cooking 
stove; but whether it is intended to roast the beef 
or to roast the cook I cannot say.” 

In one of the ordinary cooking-houses for the men, 
which has a roof exactly the same as the other huts, 
I counted nine stoves and other apparatus, which 
will generate both heat and steam. This, together 
with the assistance of the heated cock-loft, will be | 





ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


In the annual report, read on May 2, it was 
stated that “a committee of Mr. Carpenter’s friends 
| has been formed to raise a fund for commemorat- 
‘ing him, by filling with stained glass the west 
|window of S. Mary Magdalene, Munster-square, 
London, —a church, it is needless to observe, 
built from his designs, and under his superin- 
tendence. So warm has been the response which 
has been already made to their appeal, that we under- 
stand that the committee in question entertain a con- 
fident hope that a surplus will remain—after the 
accomplishment of the immediate object—for the 
foundation of a periodical architectural prize.” It 
‘announced, too, “that some ladies, already known for 
their remarkable success in ecclesiastical embroidery, 
have united themselves for the purpose of executing 
church needlework, from ancient examples, or from 
| good modern designs, on terms sufficient merely to 
pay for the expense of the materials. The cost is 
thus rendered exceedingly trifling when compared 
| with the charges made by the ordinary church-deco- 
‘rators.” Speaking of European competitions, the 
report said,—* It may be in the recollection of the 


differential and integral calculus, and the cal- 
culus of finite differences, by the Rev. R. Car- 
michael, of Trinity College, Dublin, will be 
useful to a select few. The want of a text- 
book on the calculus of operations has long 
been felt by mathematicians. Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. are the publishers——Bogue, of 
Fleet-street, has brought out a very good rail- 
way companion, and substitute for intelligent 
and topographic old ‘“Coachee,”—now vanished 
like a dream, “ osses,” whip cracks, and all. 
The title of the volume alluded to, is “ Sharpe’s 
Road-book for the Rail,”’ and it forms a Guide- 
book or Gazeteer of the rail, as well as a com- 
pendium of stations, mileage, &c. The volume 
now before us is that for the ‘‘ Western Divi- 
sion, including the lines south of the Thames.” 





Miscellanea. 


Parent Barret Bort, — This improvement, 
patented by John Phillips, and manufactured by tlic 





‘society, that it was decided to devote the large sums | Patent Bolt and Latch Company, Birmingham, differs 
‘raised in Austria to commemorate the escape of the | from the ordinary bolt in its being manufactured 
‘emperor from assassination to the erection of a mag- | without a single rivet. The barrel is pressed to the 
‘nificent church in Pointed architecture, open (your form of the bolt itself from the plate, by which 


| committee think) to competition: it regrets not being | means the whole is made from one piece of metal. A 


| in possession of later and more detailed particulars of | great increase over the strength of the riveted bolt is 


> 


trying to the cooks, who, no doubt, will, before July is | this interesting undertaking.” “To the coming Paris 
q “ Exhibition the committee look with great interest, as 


past, be seen following their avocations in a similar | “* : : 
costume, and with as much difficulty, as some of the | being likely to have vast influence on the prospects of 


ie tna sy warm | art in every branch. But they fear greatly, from the 
soa nae ie Gna RNS SS. | list of English architectural drawings (lately published 

The combustible nature of the camp causes great in the Buzlder), that the architecture of our country, 
danger from fire: even already some of the pitched | and especially that of the revived P ointed school, will 
felt roofs have become blistered by the sun ; and intwo | be but inadequately represented. This is a matter 
or three weeks’ time it is likely that the camp will | deeply to be regretted, for many reasons. The com- 
be as dry as touchwood ; and yet at the present} mittee report ‘“‘with satisfaction that a national 
moment no provision has been made against fire. encouragement has at length been given to medizeval 

It is true that the canal supplies water in one direc- |art by the establishment of the Marlborough House 


tion, but I cannot see how that can be made available | Museum, the opening of a distinct mediseval depart- 
over the great extent of the camp. ment in the British Museum, already enriched by 


Th r sinki lls, and have got to a depth | Several valuable specimens, and by the purchase on 
of eA ioaneiies oe ape ramen pid pa ie’ ha | the part of the trustees of the National Gallery, under 


spring water, or any adequate supply of water of even | the judicious advice of Mr. Dyce, of an important 


an indifferent description, and it seems very uncertain | Cllection of early German paintings. 
when they may reach the springs. 

I asked an engineer if they had consulted any prac- 
tical geologist as to the depth of the clay and chalk 
in the district, and he assured me such a thing had 


not been thought of, but that it w idea worth 
alien SATS ee Meee The “ Reports and Papers read at the meet- 


In the hard frost of winter, unskilled men, such as | ings of the Architectural cieties of the Arch- 
you have described, were set to work, some of whom | deaconry of Northampton, the county of York, 
would complete a yard a day of the necessary prepa-| the dioceses of Lincoln and Worcester, and 
ration for planting the huts. Some of the huts were put the Architectural and Archeological Society of 
in their place, when the ground was as hard as a stone | the county of Bedford, during the year 1854,” 
with the frost, without any brick or concrete foun- | have ‘eat > rf 
dation—when the thaw came the consequence may be | the members of these societies. The volume, 
judged—and many of them have becn raised since by | however, is also sold by Masters, of New Bond- 
machinery, until a brick foundation could be put | street, and other publishers. It contains, 


below. Most of the huts are now placed upon a thin |}... : Saas 
wall of brickwork, two or three courses high, which | besides reports, illustrations, &c. papers on 








Potices of Wooks. 


VARIORUM. 





een printed for distribution amongst | 


thus secured, and it is not necessary to cut away the 
wood for fixing the bolt. 

ORDNANCE COMMITTEE ON INVENTIONS. — It is 
not generally known that the public are indebted to 
the late War Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, for 
having remodelled and popularized the old and 
objectionable ex oficio Committee of the Ordnance, 
on war appliances, inventions, and suggestions. Tlie 
committee has been greatly increased in number, and 
now includes many civilians of eminence, in mechani- 
cal, mathematical, chemical, and other science. It 
meets twice a week, and there is a sub-committee, 
whose duty it is to select from the enormous mass 
of inventions and suggestions sent in, and prepare 
them for further consideration by the general com- 
mittee. 

PEst-HOWSE, NEAR GOLDEN-SQUARE.—I have not 
forgotten the letter signed “Inhabitant,” that ap- 
peared in your excellent paper last autumn, while the 
cholera raged so fearfully in and around Broad-street, 
Golden-square. That witness was true, and every 
person thanked their unknown friend for thus bring- 
ing before your attention and the public such a 
“nest-house” as that in Marshall-street. As the 
nuisance still exists, I wish to add my testimony. 
There are two cow-sheds, two bullock-pounds, where 
dung lies until it is “rich,” one large and two small 
slaughterhouses, three stables, one blood-hole, one 
grain-pit, and one dung-hole. The dung is taken 
away daily from ten to twelve, and the blood much 
less frequently: grains are allowed to remain until 
they become sour; and when these three things are 
being removed, the stench is terrible, and the very 
atmosphere becomes poisoned. But this is not all: 





_nearly contiguous to it is a tripe-house, where feet, 


the workmen think will be a snug retreat for the | 
adders at certain seasons, and at others will be a stag- | 
nant pool. | 

The canal proprietors have refused to allow auy- | 
thing except the surface drainage to pass into their | 


° . | 
stream ; and, in consequence, conveniences on a large | 


“The Churches of Leicester,” ‘“ The Repairing | intestines, &c. are boiled, and the effluvium from this 
and Refitting of Old Churches,” ‘The Churches | place also is very bad. People whose back windows 
in North Craven,” “The Priory of St. Mary, at | overlook these places very rarely are enabled to open 
Bridlington,” ‘ The Excavation at Fountains | them, to get a change of atmosphere in their over- 
Abbey,” on “Monumental Sculpture,” ‘“ The | crowded dwellings. It may seem a stretch of expres- 
Yhurches of East and West Retford,” | sion, but it is a fact, we are scarcely ever without 


scale have been put up: one, for a battalion of men, | “ The Church and College of Sibthorpe,” in 
contains accommodation for fifty-three persons. It, Notts, “The Church of the Blessed Mary the 
1s proposed to deodorise these places with charcoal. | Virgin, of Southwell,” on “ Babington Church,” 


This is an important experiment: for, if this can be 
effectually done, and at a moderate cost, it might be 
usefully employed in the Borough and other ill-drained 
places. Vint. 





OLD BUILDINGS. 

Leominster Town-hall.—The old market-house at 
Leominster, though sold by auction for removal, to 
make way for the new building, will not be destroyed, 
as Mr. J. Arkwright has purchased it from the local 
druggist who had it knocked down to him for 95/. 
and intends to have it re-erected at Hampton Court. 

Cromwell's old Guardhouse, in the market-place 
of Carlisle, which was constructed out of the ruins of 
the nave of Carlisle cathedral, and which has been 
long used as a fish-market, is now, according to the 
Gateshead Observer, in process of demolition. 

Old House at Greenwich—Our attention has been 
drawn to an interesting old house (the materials of 
which have been advertised for sale) at Greenwich, 
facing the river, and near the College, beyond the 

Crown and Sceptre.” It is a capital example of an 


old merchant’s house, and some say it is the work of |BOthing of the very promisin 


Inigo Jones. It has reverted to Morden College, 


on “The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Eng- 
land,” on “ The Guesten Hall at Worcester,” 
on “ Risinghoe Castle in Goldington, and 
Howbury in Renhold ;” also “ Suggestions for 
_a more beautiful Period of Gothic Architecture 
than any preceding,” by Mr. W. P. Griffith ; 
and other interesting matter. * Velasquez 
and his Works,” is one of those charming books 
which one feels inclined to congratulate oneself 
on having got hold of. To say that Mr. Wm. 
Stirling is the author, is to say enough in its 
favour. Parker, of West Strand, is the pub- 
lisher. —— Messrs. Longman’s “ Travellers 
Library,” gets on as steadily as ever. No. 78 
is “The Autobiography of Francis Arago,” a 
good shilling translation from the French, by 
the Rev. Baden Powell, V.P.R.S. No. 82 is 
| another shilling treatise, and relates to “ Print- 
jing, its Antecedents, Origin, and Results,” by 
/Adam Stark. N.B. Why does Mr. Stark, 
\in treating of polytype, stereotype, &c. say 

i gutta-percha- 
type, exhibited in the Crystal Palace of 1851 ? 





and they are clearing the ground, either toadd it to| ———“‘ A Treatise on the Calculus of Opera- 


| the adjoining establishment, or for building, 


tions, designed to facilitate the processes of the 





some smell from these places, and during the last few 
days it has been overpowering. Complaint has been 
loud and general. The authorities have had removed 
the sour grains that were the main cause: a fresh 
supply has arrived, and when the bottom of the pit 
is nearly reached again, the same pestilential breath 
will again have to be inhaled, producing loss of 
appetite, pains in the stomach, &c. It is certainly 
very creditable to one of the owners to say, he laughs 
at and treats with contempt all complainants, and 
asserts that tripe boiling, sour grains, &c. never yet 
did any one harm, but tended to health. It may 
perhaps console that ‘‘ gentleman” to know, the 
neighbours are moving in this matter, really to ascer- 
tain if some steps cannot be taken to put a stop to 
that which produces sickness, and sends many 
a worthy individual to a premature grave. Look- 
ing to the coming summer, the inhabitants feel 
alarmed, and, where they can, intend removing from 
the neighbourhood, much to the annoyance of house- 
keepers, who pay around here heavy rents, rates, and 
taxes. I have been living in the midst of it all some 
years, and I confess I never saw my neighbours’ in- 
dignation rise so high before. Something, sir, onght 
to be done, and something must be done, to rid us of 
this fearful place, which has been and still is bringing 
in its train desolation, misery, and death—TruTH. 

*,* A clause in the Act to abate nuisance from 
smoke (16 and 17 Vict. cap. 128), gives a remedy 
against “ noxious or offensive effluvia.”’ 
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Tue Orricers or THE NATIONAL GALLERY.— 
A paragraph has taken its course through the various 
papers of the day, to the effect that “ no appointments 
will be made, nor has Lord Palmerston any desire to 
fill up the appointmerts to the National Gallery, &.” 
We are informed, by one who professes to know, 
that the appointments alluded to (Sir Chas. Eastlake 
and Mr. R. N. Wornum, to the offices of director and 
secretary) have been for some time ratified by Lord 
Palmerston, and through him sanctioned by her 
Majesty, and that the delays of the routine of office 
alone bar the entrance of those gentlemen on their 
onerous duties. 

TESTIMONIALS.—A_ correspondent complains, and 
with justice, that having sent his testimonials to an 
architect who had replied to an advertisement in- 


serted by the complainant, he is unable to get them | 


back. We have often warned applicants that they 
should send copies only. Persons advertising for 
assistants, sometimes receive a very large number of 
replies, and it would be a hardship if they were to be 
forced to return testimonials to each. In the case, 
however, at this moment complained of, no such 


THe Proper Use or Burtpinc MATERIALS.— 
Various writers on the above subject remark on the 
praiseworthy manner in which our forefathers adapted 
their materials to their wants, and, by force of intel- 
lect, compelled them to serve their purpose. Thus, 
where stone or marble abounded, it was invariably 
employed ; but in situations less favoured by nature, 
clay was moulded with considerable skill into orna- 
mental bricks, for string courses, cornices, diapers, &c. 
The brick house, at Tréport, illustrated in your 
number for the 14th inst. is no doubt a clever modern 
adaptation of this principle ; but I would respectfully 
inquire why architects and builders of the present day 
are to be compelled to ignore the possession of 
valuable materials unknown to our ancestors. Can 
any one doubt that if the builders of the brick 


works, in preference to moulded bricks ? I am not an 
architect nor a builder, nor yet a cement manufac- 
turer, and may therefore be allowed to give what 





palaces of Verona, or of the cathedral of Bruges, had | 
been supplied with good Portland cement, they would | 
have employed so durable and useful a material | 
for some portions of the ornamental detail of their | 








excuse for retaining the papers can be urged. appears to me a common-sense opinion on this subject. 

THe Late Disrrict Surveyor or LewisHaM.— | There is a general tendency with architectural critics 
On Tuesday last, in the Bail Court, before Mr. Jus- | to condemn the use of compo, and justly so, in many 
tice Coleridge, Mr. Horn moved for a rule calling | instances we could all point out: it is no doubt a 
upon the justices of Kent to show cause why a cer- | sham, and is too often used to conceal bad work and 
tiorari should not be issued to bring up the order,| worse materials. But in combination with good 
made by them at Quarter Sessions, dismissing Mr. | bricklayers’ work, and as a relief to its excessive 
Badger from his office of district surveyor for | plainness, the use of sound cement for string courses, 
Lewisham, under the Building Act. By the 7th and | cornices, &c. appears to me as worthy of praise now- 
8th Vict. c. 84, s. 79, it was enacted that if any sur- | a-days as was the employment of moulded bricks in 
veyor should demand and receive a fee for any act or | similar situations formerly. The outline of a moulded 
omission in respect of which he was not entitled to | brick cornice, or moulding of any kind, is, and never 
receive any fee, the magistrates might fine or dismiss. | can be, perfectly true, from the nature of the material ; 
The offence for which they were entitled to dismiss the contraction and distortion of each brick in the 





was his receiving a fee for an act in respect of which baking, and the numerous joints, breaking up into 


he was not entitled to receive any remuneration. small portions what should be a continuous line,—a 
They had dismissed him on the ground that he had | defect from which cement is free. These opinions are 
wilfully received a fee - — he — a ae | sadly heterodox, I know, but appear to me not alto- 
under the Act. For all that appeared he had re- | gether devoid of reason.—A. S. 
ceived a fee to which he would have been entitled; Scunprors’ Rewarps. — The widely informed 
after the expiration of a certain time, and that would | writer of the pleasant column of “ Town Talk,” in the 
not be an offence. There was another objection, | [//ustrated News, says:—“The poor pay which 
which he submitted was perfectly decisive. It was | Mr. Marshall has received for his statue of the poet 
necessary there should be a complaint in writing, | Campbell, to which we directed attention last week, 
which was to state the particulars and nature of the} will be better understood by the public when the 
offence. The complaint was that Mr. Badger de- | price is contrasted with the sums received by other 
livered another account, claiming a fee of 10s. in| sculptors for statues of the same size and material. 
respect of each of the buildings, and did wilfully | Chantrey’s usual charge for a standing statue, a little 
receive the same, not being entitled thereto—it did larger than life, was two thousand guineas. For the 
not state knowingly.—Rule granted.—South-Eastern large Watt, in Westminster Abbey, he received six 
Gazette. |thousand pounds. The elder Bacon had thirteen 
VictToRIA-PARK.—The work of preparation for re- | hundred guineas for his statue of John Howard, and 
ducing the area of this park is beginning, notwithstand- | the late Mr. Joseph had eighteen hundred pounds for 
ing the remonstrances that have been made on the | his statue of Wilkie in the National Gallery. The 
subject. These are not times to give the lower classes a | smallest sum ever given for a statue in marble of any 
handle for the Chartist outery, “The rich have no sym- | excellence—before this unexpected small pay to 
pathy with the sons of labour,’——“ The West end, in its | Mr. Marshall—was six hundred guineas, the sum 
luxury, has no sympathy with the East end.” Such (minus a few pounds we believe) which the elder 
phrases as these were rife in 1848, and such cases as| Bacon received for his fine statue of Dr. Johnson. 
the diminution of the only park at the East end of Lon- | Only the other day, Mr. Gibson received five thon- 
don would really give a colouring to such complaints. | send pounds for the statue of Sir Robert Peel, in 
The last census showed 260,275 inhabitants in three | Westminster Abbey. But the Peel pay was a vote 
—— — — rege are. erie re | of rs roe Re = ae pay was the poor 
Shoreditch, and out of this vast number what a} prodace of a starved subscription. 
large proportion are confined to factories, and the} Ericcson anp Tae Caroric Surp.—The Ericeson 
like, all day. The simple question is,—Ought the | experiment appears to be not only at an end, but poor 
present area of the park to be reduced (merely to save Ericeson, it is said, has spent all his fortune and that 
some ground-rents) considering the vast population | of his wife on it, and is ruined. Ericcson had a noble 
of the immediately surrounding parishes ? object in view, and that he isa man of really inventive 
Lonpon THorovGHrarEs.—Any one passing over | mind, we believe, is not doubted. Had he been suc- 
London-bridge and proceeding thence to Bishopsgate- | cessful, his name would have stood side by side with 
street, sniael tow ‘ehirank by the very bad approach to | that of Watt ; and, even as it is, the world is indebted 
the bridge from the north side of London, and also | to him for his endeavours in its behalf, not only in 
may be very often jammed in among the carts and | this instance, but in others, and particularly in regard 
swarm of standing and moving omnibuses in Grace- | to the adaptation of the seréw to steamers. Ericcson, 
church-street and the junction with Bishopsgate- | if we mistake not, was even before Smith in inducing 
street, Cornhill, and Leadenhall-street. The proper our Admiralty to give their attention to the subject ; 
ie tee acs i ondon- | and had he persevered a little longer he might have 
approach it is obvious would be direct from London. | and he ee Ml seta i > aap tare a 
bride by George-yard and St. Michael’s Church, and | Superseded all other claimants; for, — 
on through Threadaeedle-street, by an easy bend into | ag opportunity was pon | oak him “§ 
Bishopsgate-street, which would relieve many over- | ‘Tyg the screw mm presence of an Admiralty agent, 
pri: a 8 throw open a handsome charch, aud, | but being dissatisfied with the treatment he received, 


by a short street, the eastern end of the Exchange, and 
make a noble and proper approach to London-bridge. 
Houses are being pulled down by St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, also by Threadneedle-street, opposite to the 
South Sea House, which is also being demolished, so 


that the time to speak is most opportune. If any | 


very strong recommendation is wanted for the im- 
provement, say that the glorious old Dake of Wel- 
lington is reported to have proposed this opening, and 
let it be a fit offering to his memory, and to the con- 
venience and comfort of many. Pray urge them to 
put the clock higher than is proposed in the tower at 
the south end of London Bridge, or we poor railway 
travellers, who would profit by it most, will have no 
benefit. It is hardly seen thirty yards off. 
ONE OF THE PUBLIC. 





| he was said to have left this country in disgust, and 
| went to America, where all his caloric ship experi- 
ments were tried. 

CHURCHES strUCK BY LicuTNrnG.—On the 11th 
| inst. the cupola which surmounts the steeple of Tri- 
nity church, Trinity-square, Southwark, was struck 
by lightning, and a piece of masonry of at least 1 ewt. 
thrown against the north-east angle of the church. 
About three o’clock on the same day, St. Mark’s, 
Myddleton-square, was struck by lightning during the 
thunder-storm. The electricity struck first the vane, 
and rending off the upper portion of the flagstaff, 
passed down it to the lead on the roof of the tower, 
and by it the water-pipe to the earth, which it entered 
at the base of the tower, breaking and throwing up a 
flag-stone. 








| 














Tron SHIP-BUILDING IN THE CLYDE.—There are 
now, it is said, thirty iron ship-building establish- 
ments on the Clyde, employing an aggregate capital 
of about two millions, and about 50,000 skilled 
workmen. There are at present thirty-five iron vessels 
in course of construction, and only three of wood. 
Recently, as we have before noted, an iron steamer 
was lengthened thirty feet, and her capacity for 
carrying increased 200 tons in fourteen days. Another 
steamer was cut open in two places to avoid remov- 
ing the engines and boilers, at thirty-five feet added 
to her length in twenty-one days. 

Pusiic Works IN Inpia.—A paper, by Colonel 
Cotton, on this subject, was lately read at the Society 
of Arts, and was followed by a discussion, which was 
continued at an extra-ordinary meeting held on the 
7th inst. when Mr. W. Bridges Adams opened the 
proceedings by reading a paper on canals and railways 
in India. Colonel Cotton appears to have maintained 
that no railways should be made till canal power was 
exhansted. Mr. Adams urged the advantages of car- 
rying out both simultaneously, the one in aid of the 
other. 

KILKENNY ARCH£OLOGICAL Sorcety.—The May 
meeting of the Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland 
Archeeological Society was held in the Assembly- 
rooms, Tholsel, on Wednesday before last, the Mayor 
in the chair. The secretary exhibited copies of the 
proceedings of the Society, in continuation of the 
January Part, and stated that the March Part was 
now nearly ready for delivery. He also reported that 
the last sheet of the Volume of Transactions for 1853, 
was now in the press, so that all arrears in the Society’s 
publications would be immediately cleared off. 
Twenty-five new members were elected, and various 
donations were announced. Several papers on sub- 


| jects of archeeological and historical interest were 


then read, including one on the Irish Inscriptions at 
Lismore, by Mr. E. Fitzgerald; another on Sepulchral 
Vestiges in a Stone Cirele, by Mr. Hitchcock; and a 
continuation of one on the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Youghal, by the Rev. Samuel Hayman. 

PREPARED PEAT aS A SMELTING FuEL.—A week 
or two since we incidentally expressed a wish that 
the quality of British iron could be improved, as it 
would probaby be by the use of vegetable fuel instead 
of mineral, to which the superiority of Swedish and 
Russian iron is in great measure attributed. Our 
attention has since been drawn to the importance of 
the peat bogs of Ireland and Britain, and the com- 
pressed fuel thence preparable. Messrs. Gwynne 
have constructed a powerful turf-pressing machine, 
which is now at work in their engineering and patent 
centrifugal pump works at Essex Wharf, Strand. The 
peat, it appears, can now be taken from the bog, in- 
stantly operated on in the drying cylinders, passed to 


| the compressing machine, and turned out a thoroughly 
| dry and perfected fuel of great specific gravity, in the 


form of a brick, by one continuous and rapid process. 
This fuel is believed to be effective and economical not 
only for metallurgic but for steam-engine, domestic, 
and other uses. 

MancHeEsTER ScHoon or Art.—The annual 
meeting of the subscribers to this school was held at 
the Royal Institution, Manchester, on Monday before 
last. Mr. Thomas Bazley, the president, oceupied 
the chair. The chairman said he had the satisfaction 
of stating that during the past year the proceedings 
of the school had been exceedingly gratifying. Dif- 
ferences continned to exist between the Department 
of Art in London and the committee of this school, 
but at present were in abeyance. The committee 
were endeavouring to carry out the suggestions of 
the Department, being perfectly willing, if any im- 
provement in the affairs of the school could be ef- 
fected, such should be the result of these sugzestions. 
He could not avoid expressing a wish that instead of 
requiring elementary knowledge to be given imme- 
diately by this school, the Department in London had 
required that elementary knowledge should be ineul- 
cated in other and inferior schools. From the report 
they would perceive that the school was in a state of 
financial embarrassment, arising from the changes 
effected in improving its general state, and conse- 
quent, very much, on having removed from unsafe 
and inadequate premises to that commodious and 
elegant building. They should require some effort to 
be made for the purpose of reducing the debt, which 
now amounted to something like 400/. as the pros- 
pect of the Government funds which they had been in 
the habit of receiving was diminished, and they 
should be dependent much more upon voluntary su 
port than they had hitherto been. The total of the 
receipts for the past year was 1,309/. odd. The 
total number of students entered on the books had 
been 721, among whom were 19 architects and 
builders, 30 house-decorators, 24 artists, 86 designers, 
&c.; 155 schoolmasters and pupil-teachers, 199 
schoolboys and girls, &e. The number of works of 
art produced had been 3,725, or about six for each 
pupil. 
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ARCHITECTURAL (AND 


Tue Scorrisn NationaL GaLLeRtEs.—A cor- 
respondent of the Warder says of the new galleries 
in Edinburgh,—“ There are two suites of rooms in- 
ternally, with porticoes at either end. The saloons 
are all of an octagonal form, the central one, which is 
rather larger than the others, being 43 feet diameter. 
They are lighted wholly frem the roof by cupolas in 
plain coved ceilings, and communicate with each 
other by lofty arched openings; 80 that from the 
entrance the coup d’wil is very striking. Externally, 
the Ionic order is employed in the four end porticoes 
of four columns each, and also in the two lateral 
porticoes of six columus each. There is of course an 
almost total absence of windows, the bareness of the 
walls being relieved by ante, resting on a stylobate 
of steps, and crowned with a balustrade.” The arehi- 
tect is Mr. Playfair. The cost has been about 40,0007. 
exclusive of the site, which the town council of 
Edinburgh gave gratuitously. The position on the 
mound, immediately behind the Royal Institution, is 


Jornt MEETING OF 
Arcu£oLoaicaL Societies.—The Architectural and 
Archeological Societies of the Archdeaconry of 
Northampton, the Diocese of Lincoln, the County of 
Leicester, and the University of Cambridge, are to 
hold a public meeting at Peterborough, on Wednes- 
day, May 23rd, when papers will be read “‘ On the 
History of Croyland Abbey, Saxon Period,” by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Churton; ‘On Peterborough 
Cathedral,” by the Rev. G. A. Poole; and “‘On the 
West Fronts of English Churehes, with especial 
reference to that of Peterborough,” by the Rev. Owen 
W. Davys. Mr. Poole will illustrate his paper within 
the cathedral. At an evening meeting will be read a 
paper “On Photography, as applicable to Architec- 
ture,” by the Rev. F. A. S. Marshall. On Thursday, 
the 24th, an excursion party will proceed to Peter- 
borough, Thorney, Croyland, &c. and a public meet- 
ing will be held at Peterborough in the evening. 

Sanrrary Norirication.—-Sir Benjamin Hall has 





not a good one, as we said at the time it was selected. 
“Tooking westward from the North-bridge and the | 


very properly issued a circular to the various local 
authorities, reminding them of the powers they have 


eastern half of Prince’s-street, the building in question | for the removal of nuisances, and earnestly impresses | 
does interfere very considerably with the view of the upon them “that sanitary measures can be more | 
rugged Castle-rock, and the vista beyond it, over the | beneficially and more effectually taken now than in | 
west Prince’s-street Gardens. And the site is not the heat of summer, when, perhaps, the epidemic 
only objectionable in this respect, but the building | may lave reached this country. 
itself appears to advantage upon it only from one or} ‘THE MancuEsTER WELLINGTON Statue.—The 
two points of view: from the high ground at the head | casting of Mr. Noble’s colossal statue of the late 
of et Mound it — se buried, — fine | a ‘a rien ol mae — at werd cond 
southern porticoes are all but unrecognisable. wk place lately in London, prese | 
Hyprosratic Raiway Break.—This invention | patrons of art and scientific persons. The weight of 
has been tested on the Hereford and Shrewsbury | metal a pon _— four tons, and the casting was 
Railway. TT: y carriage in the train was appended | successfully performed. 
aliedy seco’: [rene carriage and ae was | wate Street Pavement.—The Hartlepool 
placed a small cylinder, of 44 inches diameter, with a | Board of Health are about to try artificial stone blocks 
solid plug or piston, having a stroke of 3 inches. | for stones, prepared under the direction of Mr. F. 
Under the carriage a tube, of one-inch bore, »was | Morris, the borough surveyor, The composition is 
securely fixed, one end of which entered one side of | the same as that of the blocks used in building the 
the cylinder beucath the piston, and the other end new pier at Hartlepool, the cement being that of 
the opposite side, so that the cylinder and tube formed | Messrs. Aspdin, Ord, and Co. of Gateshead. The 
one continuous chamber. The termination of the | blocks are made nine inches in depth by six in thick- 
tube at each end of every carriage was enlarged so as | ness. They are chiefly composed of cement aud 
to form the matrix of a joint for conuecting the sepa- | gravel. , 
rate vehicles. The necessary power for moving the| Tur Srupy of MovuLpINes.—At a meeting of 
pistons attached to the break-levers is obtained by a/ the Oxford Architectural Society last week, the Hon. 
tube connected with the boiler. The train was | H.C. Forbes, M.A. of Oriel College, read a paper 
mike au how, is $00 yatda; the. steno. required | kovwledgiog the improvement tha bas recesty fale 
es an hour, in ¢ ards; the distance required knowledging the impro 
when the common “ale apparatus is at | place in church building and restorations, when com- 
1,600 yards. It was thought that, by increasing the | pared with the churches built twenty or thirty years 
area of the cylinder under the tender, any train going , ago, he desired to impress upon all present the great 
forty miles an hour might be stopped in120 yards. | ee - te pie ™ ne 
SUBMARINE ExpLoraTtions. — Some long-headed | etaus of ecclesiastical workm , 
Yankees have been literally shovelling dollars from | — pee ag a eb aoe 
the bottom of the sea! They have formed an:asso- | $¢ives familar i the Br ‘ 
ciation called the “Nautilus Submarine Company,” | of a geome wee onmnanpery ties Birt pat 
with machines for submarine exploration, and are | Tghtly calle e Grammar of Architecture, all 
now engaged in exploring the wreck of a ship on the | — far the most mest: we or se 
coast of Venezucla, where some two to three millions | S¥ldes in aseertaining the date of a ng. ‘Mouia- 
of dollars were lost. The “Nautilus Submarine | ‘pgs in use in — a are of two ae 
Company” has a vast and profitable field to work | first, those which are usually called ornamenta 
upon. The wreck alluded to lies in 66 feet depth of | Mouldings, as the zig-zag and cable mouldings of Nor- 
water, and near it are two other wrecks of vessels, | ™an churches, the dog-tooth of early English, or the 
which contained one 50,000 dollars and the other | ball flower of decorated ; and secondly, those which 


15,000. 

A Panorama oF CrEatTION.— Mr. Atkins, of} 
Oxford, C.E. has prepared for exhibition in the 
Town Hall, Oxford, a ‘‘ Panorama of Creation,” the 
materials of which he has long been collecting, and 
indeed to which allusion, if we mistake not, was 
some years since made in the journals of the day. 
Mr, Atkins is said to have taken great care to have 
the numerous representations of celestial and terres- 
trial objects faithfully represented, according to the 
works of the most emiueut astronomers, geologists, 
zoologists, botanists, travellers, and circumuavigators 
of every age and country. The projector of this new 
idea was originally, it seems, a factory boy, bat by 
force of character he has elevated himself most 
meritoriously to a respectable position in society. 
After acquiring a general knowledge of mechanics, 
chemistry, and other branches of science, he appears 





to have chosen the profession of a gas eng:neer, and | 
is said to have lighted upwards of thirty towns with | form hydrate of soda (H. O. Na. O.), in an equation, 


gas. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION IN RAILWAY TRAINS.—On | Na. O. Neither soda nor chloride of calcium,” he adds, 
Saturday week a trial of Wickeus’s invention for | “ ve of the slightest use for deodorising or disinfecting 
effecting a communication between the driver and the | PUrposes, nor is a mixture of the two of any more'value. 
guard on a railway train was made on the Windsor | 
train of the South-Western line, in the presence of | 


Lieutenaut-Colonel Wynne, railway inspector from 
the Board of Trade, Mr. E. R. Williams, of the Board | 
of Trade, Mr. J. Beattie, engineer of the line, Dr. | 
Spurgin, Mr. Wickens, and others. 


Was entirely satisfactory. 


communication along the trains, by which security 


Vickens, an The invention is ; Locker, has been placed in the Panopticon of Science, 
remarkable for its simplicity. The result of the trial | Teicester-square, for regulating the supply of pure 

s entil The public will learn with | 
satisfaction that the Government are about to bring 
in a Bill compelling railway companies to adopt a! 


were alone alluded to in this paper, which also beeome 
ornamental from the circumstance of their being used 
to relieve flat surfaces of masonry by contrasts of 
light and shade, and were formed by chamfering or 
cutting off sharp edges, by sinking hollows and so 
leaving other portions of the stone-work standing 
out in relief. 

“ Home-MADE CHLORIDE OF Lime.” -- Jn reference 
to a paragraph on this subject describing a composi- 
tion recommended by Professor Nash, “‘an analytic 
chemist,” states that he has tried the mixture recom- 
mended by Professor Nash, but has found that “ it is 
of less value than quicklime alone for sanitary pur- 
poses,” remarking, that “ when lime and chloride of 
sodium (common salt) are brought together in the 
preseuce of water, the chlorine of the latter and the 
oxygen of the lime mutually change places, with the 
production of chloride of calcium and caustic soda 
(Na. O.), the latter immediately attracting water, to 


thus—Na, Cl. + Ca. O. +H. O. = Ca. Cl. + H. O, 


If sulphuric acid be added to the ‘ home-made chloride 
of lime,’ it neutralizes the soda, combines with the 
lime, and disengages hydrochloric acid, which alone 
will not answer the purpose required.” 


New VentiLaror.—A simple invention by a Mr. 


air in dwelling-houses. It consists of .a double, or 
telescopic tube, the inner perforated with small aper- 





Linuiracow PaLace ImproveMENts.—The plans 
of Mr. M‘Nab, curator of the Edinburgh Botanic 
Gardens, for the improvement of the grounds belong. 
ing to Linlithgow Palace, are now in progress of being 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. Smith, 
a gentleman who, according to the Fadkirl: Herald, 
is said to have had great experience in such works, 
Walks have been formed, or are in course of forma- 
tion, to afford a comfortable promenade to the inha- 
bitants of the town or to visitors. Unsightly hollows 
have been filled up. A portion of the lake has been 
cleared of its weeds, thus converting an unsightly 
marsh into clear water. The margin of the loch, 
which was irregular without being picturesque, has 
been smoothed down, and a harbour formed for the 
boats. A broad walk is being formed round the 
palace, and a portion of the basement of the most 
recent wing of the building has been unearthed. A 
considerable breadth of ground in the south-west 
corner of the palace park has been trenched and is to 
be planted, and a broad belt of planting is to be 
formed round the south-east side of the palace, with 
the view of ultimately shutting out unsightly back- 
lying portions of the town. Several relics, although 
none of very great importanee, have been diseovered 
in the course of the trenching and excavations which 
have been made. 

A Worp.at THE Ricut Moment. — It is said 
that when the siege of Sebastopol was commenced, 
Prince Menschikoff asked the then head engineer 
how long it would take to put the place in a state of 
defence? He answered, “Two months.” A young 
captain, named Todleben, whose parents are poor 
shopkeepers, stepped farward, and said he would 
undertake to do it, if he had as many men as he re- 
quired, in two weeks. He did it in twelve days, and 
is now general, and aide-de-camp to the emperor. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN SHIPBUILDING.—There is now 
upon the stocks at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, U.S. the 
frame of a war frigate, the Niagara, intended by her 
builder, Mr. George Steers, to be the strongest and 
the fleetest of her size and class afloat. She is sharp 
at the bows, ard it is expected that she will sail 
seventeen miles an hour, under an ordinary press of 
canvass. Her extreme length is 345 feet, breadth 
56 feet, and 31 feet depth of hold from the floor to 
the under side of spar deck. She is diagonally braced 
on the outside of her timbers, instead of the inside, 
with iron, which mode Mr. Steers says will add fifty per 
eent. to herstrength. This way of bracing is said to 
be entirely new, and the idea original with the builder 
of the Niagara, who says, that inasmuch as a barrel 
iron-hooped inside is not so strong as one hooped 
upon the outside, it occurred to him that a vessel 
upon the principle acting in the case of a barrel must 
be stronger braced upon the outside of her timbers. 
The iron braces are 5 inches wide, and } of an inch 
thick, running diagonally at an angle of 45° each way, 
from the port sill over the hull down to within 5 feet 
of the keel, with all the crossings bolted through and 
through with large iron bolts. All the clamps, 
ceilings, and bilge-streaks are coned and bolted edge- 
wise between every timber of the frame. 

SLIPPERY PavVEMENT.— Would we, while opportunity 
admits, use forethought, the public paths of our capital 
would be without the reproach of bciag here and there 
dangerous. Departure from plane where continuous- 
ness should be is among the neglects that beset the 
pedestrian. It may arise from unequal wear of 
varying species ; say, granite and York flag. Dressings 
of basement windows, or their grated areas, cellars, 
Ke. formed of granite, wear not equally with the less 
hard York. Attention should timely be paid to the 
inequality. As example, the finger of warning is 
pointed to the western exit from the groined passage 
out of Lincoln’s-inn-fields into Great Queen-street, 
and to some curves in Bow-street, near Long-acre. 
In winter these little differences, with rounded edges, 
are frequently the cause of sprain, fall, and fracture. 
—VINDEX VIARUM. 








TENDERS 
For the People’s Institute, Belper; Mr. W. Wigginton 
architect. Quantities supplied om ‘ : 
Nelson, Dudley.................. £1,870 0 0 
Freeman, Belper (accepted) 1,846 0 0 














TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

*C. E."— RB. L. 8." (thanks) —"C. B."—" J. T."—"B. 8, 8,7"— 
“'t. G."—* Messrs. D.”—" 8. B. H.”—* Ratepayer.”—" 0. P. R— 
“J. H."—"* Excelsior.”"—“H. J. B. N."—"8 F."—“B. B?—" W 
P.”—** Holders of Small Houses.”—* R. 8."—““0, M."—" A. Fe A — 
“ J.8.” (the charge must depend on circumstances : above a certain 
amount, five.per eent. is not an unusual charye). 
Ereatum.—By an accident at press, the engrav ing of one of the 
baluster columns in St. Alban’s Abbey Chureh, in our last, p. 217, 
was reversed, asthe ms jority of our readers have doubtless observed 
for themselves. 
“ Books and Addresses.”—We r i 

sabting are forced to decline pointing out 








tures, and the external end closed, so that the amount 


| of air is regulated by partially increasing or diminish. | 


from danger may in future be afforded to passengers. ' ing the length of the slide. 
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